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PHIL PRAYED FOR STRENGTH AND GRACE. 


ORINGLE AND OROSS-TREE; 


OR, 


THE SEA SWASHES OF A SAILOR. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER IX. 


IN WHICH PHIL FINDS HIMSELF RATED AS AN 
ABLE SEAMAN IN THE PORT WATCH. 


E are in blue water, Phil,” said Mr. 
Ben Waterford, as he opened the door 
of the state-room. ‘I didn’t know but you 
might want to take a last look at the shores 
of your native land, as you are a little senti- 
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mental, like all young monkeys when they go 
to sea for the first time.” 

“Thank you; it is very kind of you to give 
me the opportunity to do so,” I replied. 

oot suay be a long time before you see it 
again.” 

“ Neither of us may ever see it again.” 

‘* That’s a good deal more likely to happen 
to you than to me.” 

‘‘ There’s no knowing what may happen to 
either of us.” 

‘* Whatever happens to either of us, I want 
you to understand, in the first place, Phil, 
that I am the mate of this vessel.” 

‘“‘T understand that already, and because I 
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understood it, I wanted to get out of the 
vessel.” 

** You didn’t get out of her.” 

** Unfortunately I did not.” 

‘*T didn’t mean you should,” said the mate, 
chuckling over the success of his efforts. 

‘“‘I’m here, and I’m disposed to make the 
best of it.” 

**T have no doubt you will be meek enough 
now; but you needn’t attempt to play the 
hypocrite here. Your cant won’t help you.” 

** Cant never helps any one.” 

*“You are growing sensible as you grow 
older,” said he, with a sneer. ‘I see you 
have shipped as an able seaman.” 

‘*T was not aware that I had shipped in any 
particular capacity. I signed the paper at the 
captain’s request.” 

“You are a very innocent little lamb. 
Didn’t you write, able seaman, against your 
name?” 

**T did not.” 

Then somebody else wrote it there for you, 
because you neglected to rate yourself.” 

“ My signing the paper was a mere form. I 
came on board to work my passage to Palermo; 
and the captain said he would let me go when 
we got there.” 

“When we get to Palermo he will do so,” 
chuckled the mate. ‘In the mean time, as 
you are written down as an able seaman, we 
shall regard you as such, and expect you to 
do duty as one.” 

I did not understand him then; but I after- 
wards learned that sailors, when they ship. 
rate themselves as able seamen, ordinary sea- 
men, or boys, the latter term meaning green 
hands, whatever their age or size. If aman 
claims to be an able seaman, he must do the 
work of one; not only be able to hand, reef, 
and steer, but to perform all the difficult 
problems in making and mending rigging. 
In a word, he must be proficient in all the 
arts of seamanship. He receives the highest 
rate of wages. 

An ordinary seaman is required to hand, 
reef, and steer; to make the usual knots, and 
to understand the ropes and sails so that he 
can obey an order from the officers; but he is 
not expected to be proficient in all the nice- 
ties of making and mending rigging. A boy, 
or green hand, is not supposed to know any- 
thing except what is taught him after he comes 
en board. It is a great nautical sin for a man 
to ship above his proper rating. If he signs 
his name and takes his pay as an able sea- 
man when he is not competent to perform 
the work of one, he is regarded as a cheat. 





As there are usually but few able seamen ina 
ship, the work of one who has thus deceived 
the officer has to be done by others, and he 
is generally punished severely for the trick. 
The most unpopular hand before the mast is 
one who has shipped above his rate; and all 
his shipmates feel that they have a reasonable 
grudge against him. 

The mate had evidently rated me on the 
ship’s papers to suit himself, intending there- 
by to draw down upon me the enmity of the 
crew. I expected no favors from him, and 
was prepared to submit to any indignities 
and hardships to which I might be subjected, 
consoling myself with the belief that I had 
only three or four weeks of service in the 
bark before me. 

“‘T shall do my duty to the best of my 
ability,” I continued. ‘I did not expect to 
find you in the vessel, or I should not have 
been here.” 

**T suppose not; but I’m very glad you are 
here. I may say I wanted you here, and it is 
not altogether by chance that you happen to 
be here,” he replied, shaking his head. ‘‘ You 
have come athwart my hawse once or twice 
too often, Phil.” 

“*T have never had any malice or ill-will 
towards you.” 

“Tell that to the marines! If you had 
minded your own business, I should have 
been a rich man, and.the husband of Marian 
Collingsby to-day. No matter, my lad; I 
mean to be both yet.” 

“TI only did what I considered it my duty 
to do.” 

**None of your cant! I’m going to call all 
hands in a few minutes, and I shall take care 
that you are in my watch.” 

*¢ Wherever I am, I shall do the best I know 
how.” 

**You will wish you had always done s0, 
and not meddled with my affairs, before this 
cruise is up. You are not going to live in the 
cabin, and have plum duff for dinner every 
day.” 

‘¢T will submit as cheerfully as possible to 
my lot, whatever it may be.” 

Ben Waterford appeared to be angry be- 
cause his threats did not appall me. I hoped 
that God would give me strength to do my 
duty, and enable me to bear all I might be 
called upon to endure. My tyrant seemed to 
be disposed to torture me before he sacrificed 
me; but I was determined not to be tortured 
by any mere words that he used. I had al- 
ready nullified a part of the mischief he had 
done me, for I had my gold in my pocket. If 
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I could retain this, my future seemed to be 
tolerably secure. 

‘*Do you know how you happen to be on 
board of this bark, Phil?” said Waterford, the 
malice twinkling in his eye. 

“ The circumstances led me here.” 

“‘ Notexactly! I led you here.” 

“Perhaps you did, for it looks now as 
though an evil spirit had guided my steps.” 

**Good, Phil! That was, well said. You 
hit the nail on the head. I won’t tell you yet 
where we are bound; but I must tell you that 
I saw you on board of the ferry-boat when you 
came to New York, and that Captain Farra- 
day induced you to ship because I desired it. 
This will be good news to you, and I wished 
you to know it. Before I have done with you, 
Iam going to teach you to mind your own 
business.” 

‘You will find me a good scholar at that,” 
I replied. 

I asked no questions, as he evidently wished 
me to do. I had parted with him when we 
left the Ohio, but I had no idea where he had 
been since that time. His explanation showed 
me why Captain Farraday had been so anx- 
ious to have me go with him, and I felt that I 
had walked into the trap very blindly. 

‘That's all, Phil. We shall be even soon. 
Now we will go on deck. Where’s your 
trunk?” 

**On deck, I believe.” 

I followed him on deck. The bark was 
under all sail, and driving rapidly over the 
blue waves. Far away in the distance I saw 
some hills, which the darkness soon shut out 
from my view. The drunken crew had cer- 
tainly improved wonderfully since I had seen 
them last, for all were quiet and orderly. I 
found my trunk, and was ordered to carry it 
to the forecastle. A bunk near the door 
was assigned to me, and I put my trunk 
under it. 

‘“How do you like this?” asked the mate. 

‘* Very well,” I replied. 

“‘Very well? Is that the way you address 
your officer? If you ever speak to me or the 
second mate without a ‘sir,’ you will get 
knocked down for your impudence. Do you 
understand that?” 

“*I do, sir.” 

“That's better. 


Now open your trunk; and 
let’s see what you have in it.” 

“Open my trunk, sir! ” I exclaimed, amazed 
at this requirement. 

“Open it!” he added, sternly. ‘‘ We look 
into every man’s kit, to see that he has no 
liquor concealed there.” 
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I thought this was a reasonable requirement, 
after this explanation, and I opened the trunk. 
The mate tumbled over my things very rude- 
ly. I had tied up the relics of my childhood 
in little bundles, so that he did not see their 
contents, and he only tossed them on the deck. 
He picked up the bag which had contained my 
gold. 

‘¢ What’s this for?” he demanded. 

‘*T had my money in it, sir.” 

‘*Where’s your money now?” 

**T lost it, sir.” 

“ Lost it!” 

*¢It was stolen from me, sir.” 

‘Was it? Well, I hope you may find it 
again — that’s all,” chuckled he. 

I made no answer; but I could not help 
foreshadowing the scene when he examined 
the contents of his own trunk. 

‘*Put back your duds, and stand by when 
all hands are called.” 

He left me, and I hastily restored my prop- 
erty to the’ trunk, and locked it. I took up 
the bag which the mate had examined, and 
dropped the handkerchief containing the gold 
into it. I dared not put the treasure into my 
trunk, and I looked about me for some secure 
place of deposit for it. An apartment fre- 
quented by twenty such men as composed the 
crew of the Michigan was not a safe place for 
fifteen hundred dollars in gold; but I had no 
alternative, and I thrust the bag into a hole 
under my berth. 

‘* All hands on deck!” shouted the second 
mate, whose name was Tom York, though 
nautical courtesy compelled us to call him 
Mr. York. H 

The men gathered in the waist, and the cap- 
tain made a speech to them, which I thought 
contained buncombe enough for a member of 
Congress; but the speaker, whose grog had 
not been stopped, as that of the crew had 
been, was still boozy. The men were then . 
divided into watches, the mates alternately 
selecting a hand until all had been stationed. 

“Call your man,” said the captain to thé 
chief mate. 

“Phil Farringford, able seaman,” replied 
Waterford. 

“Your turn, Mr. York,” added the captain. 

‘* Ned Bilger.” ; 

** Jack Sanderson,” continued the chief 
mate. 

‘“‘Are you an able seaman, my hearty?” 
asked Sanderson, the man who had been 
chosen second in the port watch with me. ° 

‘“‘No, I am not. The mate is down upon 
me, and rated me as an able seaman, because 
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I did not know enough to rate myself,” I 
replied. 

** But we want the able seamen equally di- 
vided in the watches.” 

“The mate knows very well that I am not 
an able seaman,” I added. 

** Beg your pardon, Mr. Waterford, but this 
youngster says he’s not an able seaman,” said 
Sanderson, stepping up to the mate. 

‘*He shipped as such, and we take him at 
his word. You must do the same.” 

**That will never do, my hearty,” growled 
Sanderson to me. 

**T can’t help it.” 

**You are honest, my lad,” said the old 
sailor, who was at least fifty years old. ‘I 
don’t see why the mate should make his first 
choice of a youngster like you, though.” 

‘“*T know something about a vessel, but not 
much. I am willing to do whatI can to learn; 
but I don’t pretend to be what I am not.” 

‘‘That’s honest,” added old Jack, slapping 
me on the back. ‘I'll make an able seaman 
of you. There, pipe down. Now come with 
me, and we will overhaul the matter.” 

I went to the forecastle with Sanderson, and 
told him my story, so far as it related to my 
connection with the vessel. 


CHAPTER X. 


IN WHICH PHIL STANDS HIS WATCH, AND 
TAKES HIS TRICK AT THE WHEEL. 


ACK SANDERSON was an old sailor. I 
had noticed, when I first came on board of 
the bark, that he was very drunk. But he had 
a kind heart, and was a person of great nat- 
ural ability. If he had let liquor alone, he 
might have been the master of a vessel. He 
was much interested in my story, and gave 
me such good advice as the circumstances re- 
quired. He counselled me to obey the officers 
in all things, to be respectful, and to perform 
every duty with care and attention. I had al- 
ready resolved to do all this, but I was strength- 
ened by the advice of the old salt. 

**T’m afraid the captain won’t discharge you 
when we get to Palermo,” said Jack. 

*«Then I shall discharge myself,” I replied, 
decidedly. 

**That’s easy to say, my hearty, but not 
always easy todo. You signed the shipping 
papers.” 

“The captain told me that was a mere form, 
and that he would let me go when the bark 
arrived at Palermo.” 

** Perhaps he will let you go, and then again 
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perhaps he won’t. You can’t always tell the 
night beforehand how the wind’s going to 
blow. You’ve walked right into a scrape, and 
all you can do is to make the best of it.” 

‘‘T intend to do that; and I think the best 
thing I can do will be to leave when we reach 
Palermo.” 

‘‘ There goes one bell, and we must turn in, 
for we shall be tumbled out at midnight,” add- 
ed Jack. 

My bunk was next above that of my new 
friend. I knelt, as I always did, before my 
bed, and prayed for strength and grace. I 
had been in the habit of uttering my prayer 
audibly, and in a lowtone. I did so on the 
present occasion. The rest of the port watch 
had all turned in, and most of them appeared 
to be snoring. 

‘¢ So you say your prayers, Phil,” said Jack 
Sanderson, as I climbed into my berth. 

“Yes, sir; I always do that, and I do not 
feel like neglecting it here.” 

‘“‘That’s right, my lad. I don’t do so my- 
self, but I like to see others do it; I wish I 
could. I always feel safer in a vessel when 
somebody prays.” 

“If you think it is right to do so, I hope 
you will do it yourself.” 

‘*T don’t think I could now. I was brought 
up to do so; but I’ve drank liquor enough to 
float this bark from New York to Palermo, 
and that’s knocked all the good out of me.” 

**T would stop drinking liquor.” 

**Stop! But I’m an old sailor.” 

“ Have you any liquor on board?” 

** Not a drop.” 

‘Then you will drink none on this cruise.” 

“Not a thimbleful.” 

“If you can get along without it for three 
or four weeks at sea, why can you not do with- 
out it when you go ashore?” 

‘*You are green, my lad. By the time you 
can take your trick at the wheel, and parcel a 
stay, you will know all about it. But batten 
down your peepers and go to sleep, Phil.” 

It was not so easy for me to go to sleep after 
the excitement of the evening, and I wasted 
half of my watch below in thinking over the 
events of the day. Certainly I had enough to 
reflect upon, enough to regret, and enough to 
dread in the future. I was completely in the 
power of my enemy. I could only submit, 
and suffer. It was possible that Captain Far- 
raday, after he was sober, would save me from 
absolute abuse; but I did not expect anything 
from him. I went to sleep at last, because I 
could think of nothing to mitigate my hard 
lot. 
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“All the port watch!” rang through the 

forecastle before I was ready to hear the call, 
. for I had not slept two hours. 

However, I was one of the first to hear the 
the summons, because I had no drunken de- 
bauch to sleep off. I turned out instantly, and 
shook Jack Sanderson till he came out of his 
drunken stupor. He leaped briskly from his 
bunk, and we were the first to report ourselves 
on deck. The chief mate had not yet ap- 
peared, and I wondered whether he had dis- 
covered the loss of a part of his specie. I 
expected a tremendous storm when he ascer- 
tained that his ill-gotten gold had disappeared. 
He could not unlock his trunk without the use 
of the pick-lock; but, as he had found no dif- 
ficulty in opening mine, I did not think he 
would in opening his own. The only thing 
that troubled me was the insecurity of the 
hiding-place I had chosen for my treasure. 
I was looking for a better place, and I 
hoped the storm would not come till I had 
found it. 

The bark was still under all sail, with the 
wind from the south-west. I noticed a change 
in the sails, and that the vessel rolled now, 
instead of pitching. Either the wind had 
changed, or the course of the bark had been 
altered; I could not tell which. I liked the 
motion of the vessel; and, as she sped over 
the waves, I could have enjoyed the scene if I 
had not been in the power of an enemy. 
While I was looking at the sails and the sea, 
the chief mate came on deck. By this time 
the starboard watch had roused their sleepy 
shipmates, and the whole port watch were at 
their stations. 

‘Phil Farringford!” called the mate. 

“Here, sir,” I replied, stepping up to the 
quarter-deck; and I observed that Jack San- 
derson followed me as far as it was proper for 
him to go. 

‘*You are an able seaman, Phil; take your 
trick at the wheel.” 

““Ay, ay, sir,” I replied, using the lan- 
guage I had heard others use when ordered 
by an officer to do anything. 

“Beg your pardon, sir; but Phil does not 
pretend to be an able seaman,” interposed my 
salt friend. 

““Who spoke to you?” growled the matg. 
“Go forward; and when I want anything of 
you I'll call for you.” 

““T only wanted to say, sir—” 

“ Shut up!” 

Jack went forward, followed by a shower of 
oaths from the mate. 

‘Relieve the helm, Phil,” repeated Water- 
ford. 
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‘* Ay, ay, sir.” 

I went to the wheel. . 

**'You are down on the shipping papers as 
an able seaman, and you ought to be able to 
take your trick at the wheel.” 

**T will do the best I can, sir,” I replied. 

** You will steer the bark, or take the conse- 
quences,” said the mate, as if satisfied that he 
had put me in a position where I must makea 
failure, and call down upon my head the wrath 
and contempt of my shipmates. 

There were but two able and three ordinary 
seamen in the port watch. The others, like 
myself, were green hands, who had never 
stood at a wheel. The five seamen, therefore, 
would be obliged to do all the steering; and of 
course it put more of this duty upon them than 
the other watch had, in which there were three 
able and three ordinary seamen. Five men 
would have to do the work which properly be- 
longed to six; and these men, in the common 
course of life on shipboard, would hate and 
annoy, to the best of their ability, the one who 
imposed this extra labor upon them. 

I had never steered at a wheel, but I was 
perfectly at home at the helm of a yacht. I 
knew the compass, and understood when a 
sail was drawing properly. Perhaps it was 
presumptuous in me, but I made up my mind, 
when ordered to do it, that I could steer the 
bark. She was going free, with the wind a 
little abaft the beam, and this made it easy for 
a beginner. While I stood listening to the 
mate, I noticed that the helmsman steered 
very ‘*small;” indeed, the bark seemed to 
take care of herself. 

‘* South-east,” said Ned Bilger, whom I re- 
lieved at the helm. 

* South-east,” I repeated, as I had heard the 
wheelman say when the course was given to 
him. 

I placed myself on the weather side of the 
wheel, and grasped the spokes with a firm 
hand. Fixing my gaze upon the compass in 
the binnacle, I determined to make a success 
of my first attemptto steer. I was a mechanic, 
and I fully comprehended the working of the 
machinery of the compass. All I had to do 
was to keep the point south-east on the notch; 
or, in other words, to keep south-east in range 
with the bowsprit. I was cool and self-pos- 
sessed, for I felt that I could do all that was 
required of me. 

Waterford walked forward, as I took the 
helm, to look after the men. Doubtless he 
expected the bark would come up into’ the 
wind in a moment, and that he should have 
an opportunity to lay me out. I soon found 
that the vessel carried a weather helm; or, if 
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left to herself, would throw her head up into 
the wind. As the compass appeared to turn, 
though in reality it was the bark that varied, I 
met her with the helm. I steered small, thus 
avoiding the usual mistake of inexperienced 
helmsmen; and I found that a single spoke 
brought the compass back to its proper posi- 
tion. In five minutes I felt entirely at home; 
but I thanked my stars that the bark did not 
happen to be close-hauled, for, between lay- 
ing a course and keeping all the sails draw- 
ing, I should have been badly bothered. 

As soon as I understood the wheel, I rather 
liked the work. I was so interested in my 
occupation that I ceased to gape, and felt very 
much like an old sailor. The mate, who was 
evidently waiting for me to make a blunder, 
said nothing more to me. He occasionally 
walked aft and glanced at the compass; but I 
was very careful not to let the bark vary a hair 
from her course. As the mate said nothing, I 
imitated his example. It is not proper for 
any one to talk to the man at the wheel, and 
Waterford showed that he was a good officer 
by holding his tongue. I kept up a tremen- 
dous thinking; and, among other things, I 
tried to explain why, if the bark was bound 
up the Mediterranean, her course was to the 
south-east. I knew about the variation of the 
compass; but, as it was less than a point to 
the westward, it did not account for the pres- 
ent course. My theory was, that the vessel 
* ought to be headed about east, in order to 
reach the Straits of Gibraltar. But I did not 
venture to express any opinion on this subject 
to the captain or the mate. 

Waterford planked the deck, and I fancied 
that he was not at all pleased to find that I 
could steer the bark. While I congratulated 
myself that I was able to do so, I knew there 
were a hundred other things I could not do, 
and therefore his revenge was only deferred 
for afew hours. At four bells, Dick Baxter, 
one of the able seamen of our watch, came 
aft and relieved me. 

** What do you mean, Phil?” demanded Jack 
Sanderson, when I went forward. ‘‘ You said 
you wasn’t a seaman.” 

‘*T never steered a square-rigged vessel be- 
fore in my life,” I replied. ‘‘I have been at 
the helm of a yacht.” 

** You steered like an old sailor, my hearty, 
and kept her as steady as a judge on the 
bench.” 

**Tam going to dothe bestI can. I know 
something about a vessel, but I have a great 
deal to learn.” 

**T'll learn you, my lad.” 
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“Thank you. I shall be very grateful to 
you.” 

I spent the remaining two hours of my 
watch on deck in learning the names and 
uses of the various ropes of the running rig- 
ging. I studied on halyards, sheets, bunt- 
lines and clew-garnets, and I thought I made 
good progress. But the next day I was intro- 
duced to a cringle, and found myself at fault. 


CHAPTER XI. 


IN WHICH PHIL MAKES A CRINGLE, AND VIS- 
ITS THE CROSS-TREES. 


T eight bells, or four in the morning, the 
port watch was relieved, and I was per- 
mitted to sleep till half past seven, which is 
breakfast time on board ship. We did not sit 
down at a table, with plates, knives, forks, and 
spoons, but formed a circle around a kid of 
corned beef and a pan of crackers. The bill 
of fare was salt junk and hard tack. The star- 
board watch, which had been on deck from 
eight till twelve, and from four till eight, were 
allowed to sleep in during the forenoon; but 
after dinner all hands were required to be on 
deck, and to work on sails, rigging, and chaf- 
ing gear. 

“Phil Farringford, able seaman!” shouted 
the mate, who was busy setting the men at 
work. 

“Here, sir,” I replied. ‘But I don’t pre- 
tend to be an able seaman.” 

‘Don’t deny it any more. You are on the 
shipping articles as such, and draw wages as 
an able seaman.” 

“I don’t draw any wages, sir,” I replied. 
“T have received no advance, and I only 
agreed to work my passage to Palermo.” 

‘“‘T hope you will work your passage to 
Palermo; but I don’t believe you will in this 
vessel,” chuckled he. 

** That was all I agreed to do, sir.” 

‘*] don’t care what you agreed to do. We 
go by the papers on board ship. Do you see 
that sail?” he continued, pointing to a top- 
sail which lay on the deck. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

**T want you to work a cringle into this 
corner,” he added, picking up the part of the 
sail indicated. 

** Ay, ay, sir.” 

‘¢ Make it so as to hold this thimble,” said 
he, handing me an iron ring with concave 
outer edges. ‘' Do you understand me?” 

** Yes, sir,” I replied. 

I could see the malice twinkling in his eye, 
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as he walked away, and left me to perform the 
difficult job. Fortunately I knew what a crin- 
gle was, and I had even worked one upon the 
leech-line of a sail belonging to my yacht. 
But I never had done such a piece of work as 
that now required of me, and I felt that I was 
caught. Still I did not give it up. I saw 
some of the seamen grinning as though they 
enjoyed my chagrin. I had put a cringle upon 
the gaff-topsail of the Ella Gracewood, and 
there was no reason why I should not do the 
same job on a larger scale. I knew most of 
the knots in common use — could make a short 
splice, an eye splice, and a Flemish eye. 

I took the short piece of rope of which I was 
to make the cringle, and proceeded to calcu- 
late the details of the work. I found a cringle 
in another sail, and uéing this as a pattern, I 
went at the job in good earnest. I watched 
the other hands, and used the marlin-spike 
and slush, as I saw them do it. Having a 
mechanical head, I soon satisfied myself that 
I was on the right track; and then Jack San- 
derson contrived to get near me. He gave me 
a few hints which helped me very much, and 
within a reasonable time my cringle was fin- 
ished. 

‘“‘It’s well done, Phil. I believe you are an 
able seaman, after all,” said Jack. 4 

“No; I am not.” 

‘No sailor could have done that job any 
better. Can you make an eye splice?” 

“I can; and a short splice!” 

‘*Can you make a long splice?” 

“T never did; but I think I could. I owned 
a yacht for a year and a half, and I used to do 
most of the work on her rigging.” 

“You'll do,” laughed Jack, as Mr. Water- 
ford came on deck. 

I glanced at the chief mate as he walked 
forward. I thought he looked ugly and wor- 
ried about something. ~ 

‘‘Have you made that cringle, Phil?” said 
he, feeling uneasily in his pockets. 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, exhibiting my work. 

““Who did that?” 

“ I did, sir.” 

*“You lie!” exclaimed he, with an oath. 
“‘ Somebody did it for you.” 

‘No, sir; I did it all myself.” 

‘Who helped him, Mr. York?” added Wa- 
terford, turning to the second mate. 

“No one, sir; he did it himself.” 

‘Has’ any one seen a key lying about the 
deck?” demanded the mate, suddenly chan- 
ging the topic. 

No one answered him, and no one appeared 
to have found a key about the deck. He had 
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just discovered the loss of his key, and I con- 
cluded that it was this circumstance which 
made him ugly. ‘ 

“T have lost the key of my trunk,” added 
Waterford. ‘‘ Has any one found it?” 

No one had, and so there was no answer. 

‘* Why don’t you say something?” 

‘*T haven’t found any key, sir,” replied Jack 
Sanderson; and so said a dozen others. 

The mate set all hands to searching about 
the deck for the key. I looked with the oth- 
ers, but I had not the least hope of finding it. 
No one else was any more successful, and the 
search on deck was abandoned. The mate 
went into the cabin again, and the men con- 
tinued their work. The second mate gave me 
another job to do, but as it was simpler than 
the first, I.succeeded very well. In fact, I be- 
gan to think myself that I was an able sea- 
man. Just before eight bells, Waterford came 
on deck again, looking tenfold more ugly 
than before. I concluded that he had opened 
his trunk, and discovered the loss of a portion 
of his gold, or rather the loss of that portion 
which belonged to me. 

‘* Where’s the key of your trunk, Phil?” de- 
manded he. 

‘- In my pocket, sir.” 

** Give it to me,” he added, sternly. 

‘“‘Am I not allowed to keep the key of my 
own trunk, sir?” 

‘None of your impudence. I believe you 
have liquor in your trunk, and I shall examine 
it again.” 

I gave him my key. ' 

**Now, go up to the main cross-trees, and 
keep a lookout to windward for any sail. If 
you see anything, hail the deck.” j 

** Ay, ay, sir,” I replied, moving forward. 

‘* Where are you going?” 

** After my coat, sir.” 

** Obey my order.” 

Instead of going to the forecastle, as I sup- 
posed he would, he went aft, and then into the 
cabin. I took my coat from the berth where 
I had left it. From the movements of the 
mate, I concluded that he was going below to 
see if my key would fit his trunk, and thus 
determine whether I had opened it or not. I 
deemed it prudent to take my treasure from 
its hiding-place, and put it into my pocket, 
for I feared that a search would be made dur- 
ing my absence. I had not been aloft since I 
signed the shipping articles, though I had 
done so during my first visit to the bark. I 
knew where the main cross-trees were, and 
I was soon seated upon them, with my eyes 
turned to windward. 
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Of course I had not been sent aloft to keep 
a lookout for a sail to windward. I was 
simply exiled to this lofty perch that I might 
be out of the way while the mate searched for 
the gold in my trunk. I had no objection to 
the cross-trees ; on the contrary, I rather liked 
the idea of being upon them. I should not 
have to answer any hard questions during the 
examination. 

Of the two events which occurred on the 
first day of my sea-life, CRINGLE AND CROSS- 
TREE are the most prominent in my mind. 

I sat upon the cross-trees with my arm 
around the weather main top-gallant shrouds. 
I looked to windward occasionally, but I kept 
the run of all that was transpiring on deck. I 
saw the mate go into the forecastle, and I had 
no doubt he was looking for the fifteen hun- 
dred dollars in gold which had first been in 
my trunk, then in his, and was now in my 
coat pocket. If he was actually looking for the 
money, it would be a difficult matter for me to 
conceal. it; but I was determined to throw it 
overboard rather than permit him to have.and 
enjoy it. I took the bag from my pocket, and 


considered what disposition I should make 
of it. 
**On the cross-trees?” shouted Waterford. 
** Ay, ay, sir!” I replied. 


** Come down!” 

I might as well throw the gold into the sea, 
‘as ‘go down with it in my pocket. I jammed 
the bag in: between the trestle-trees, and after 
assuring myself that it was secure, I went 
down to the deck. 

‘Have you any liquor about you, Phil?” 
demanded the mate, as I reported myself to 
him. 

** No, ‘sir; I never use liquor.” 

‘* Let me see,” said he, proceeding, without 
ceremony, to search me, which he did in a 
very thorough manner. 

I knew what he was looking for, and I held 
still, patiently submitting to the operation. 

** On the cross-trees again,” said he, savage- 
ly, when he had completed the search. 

** Ay, ay, sir,” I replied, very willing to re- 
turn, in order to satisfy myself that the gold 
was still safe. 

I confess that I did not feel half so much 
pleasure in the possession of my money as I 
had before I lost it. I had very little hope pf 
being able to retain it, and I regarded it as a 
very uncertain treasure — more uncertain even 
than earthly treasures usually are. I went up 
the main rigging, and on reaching the cross- 
trees, I found the bag where I had left it. For 
an hour I saw the mate going from place to 
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place about the deck; but I think he spent 
half the time in the quarters of the crew. I put 
the bag in my pocket, and-was soon ordered 
down. J went immediately to the forecastle, 
and found the key of my trunk in the key-hole. 
My clothes and everything else had been 
thoroughly overhauled, and were in hopeless 
confusion; but my precious relics were safe. 

‘Pass the word for Phil Farringford,” said 
the second mate to a man near the door of the 
house on deck. 

‘‘ Here, sir,” I responded. 

‘*Mr. Waterford wants you.” 

I threw the bag of gold hastily into the 
trunk, and locked it. I found the chief mate 
on the quarter-deck waiting for me. 

‘“*Why don’t you come when I send for 
you?” said he, savagely. 

**I did come; I am here, sir.” 

‘It takes you a good while to come after 
you are called. You were in my state-room 
last night, Phil.” 

‘You put me there, sir.” 

‘*T say you were there; no matter how you 
came there.” 

‘<T was, sir.” 

“« Did you see my trunk?” 

“*T did, sir.” 

“Was it open?” 

“Tt was not.” 

‘But you opened it,” said he, angrily, as he 
doubled up his fist and shook it in my face 
with a horrid oath. ‘ You stole fifteen hun- 
dred dollars from that trunk, Phil.” 

‘*} had fifteen hundred dollars stolen from 
my trunk, on the Ohio River.” 

“Did you? Well, it served you right.” 

‘*You don’t seem to think so in your own 
case.” 

‘* None of your impudence, Phil. I say you 
stole fifteen hundred in gold from my trunk.” 

‘*T said that I had been equally unfortunate 
on the Ohio River. Mine was stolen by a fel- 
low who called himself A. McGregor.” 

**Did you steal my money?” roared he, 
fiercely. 

**No, sir; I did not steal your money.” 

‘*You lie! You did! What have you done 
with it!” 

**T speak only the truth, sir.” 

It was the literal truth. 

‘* Answer me; what have you done with my 
money?” ; 

“‘T have none of your money, sir.” 

‘You lie!” 

And with that he hit me over the head with 
a wooden belaying pin, and the blow brought 
me senseless to the deck. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


IN WHICH PHIL ASCERTAINS THE DESTINA- 
TION OF THE MICHIGAN. 


WHEN my senses came back to me, I was 
lying in my bunk in the forecastle. Old 
Jack Sanderson was rubbing my head with 
spirits. 

“How do you feel, Phil?” asked the old 
salt, tenderly. 

“‘ My head!” was all the reply I could make, 
for everything seemed to be whirling around, 
and to be as unsteady as the -rolling ocean 
itself. 
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‘* He gave you a hard crack, my lad; but he 
didn’t kill you.” 

‘He might as well,” I replied, tightly clos- 
ing my eyes in my efforts to steady the scene 
around me. 

‘* Not a bit of it, Phil, lad. One live man’s 
worth half a dozen dead ones any time. 
You'll feel better by and by.” 

“T feel better now,” I added, as things be- 
gan to be a little more substantial. ‘The 
mate means to kill me, I believe, before he 
has done with me.” 

‘* He didn’t make anything by that crack he 
gave you. We're rough in for'ad here, Phil, 
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but we know what’s right. The men all like 
you, Phil. They say you are smart, and that 
the mate is down on you. They are all on 
your side, every one of ’em, even to the second 
mate, though he daresn’t say so.” 

“Tam very much obliged to them for their 
good will; but I'm afraid they can’t help me 
much while Mr. Waterford is down upon me.” 

“Perhaps they can, my lad. At any rate, 
that crack the mate gave you made you more 
than a dozen friends. We sailors always go 
for the bottom dog.” 

“T feel better now; I believe I will get up,” 
I added, thinking of my money, and wonder- 





ing whether Waterford had examined my trunk 
again while I lay senseless in my bunk. 

‘*No, Ind; don’t get up yet. Keep quiet. 
I’ve wasted half a pint of good spirits on your | 
head.” 

‘Where did you get it?” 

“Captain Farraday gave it to me. When 
he saw what the mate had done, he was a lit- 
let scared, and sent me to take care of you. 
He gave me a glass of rum to wash your head 
in. Now lay still, and I will get another. If 
you take it inside, it will balance you right — 
keep you on an even keel.” 

He’ took the glass and disappeared before I 
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could protest against his proposed treatment; 
but presently he returned with the tumbler 
half full of rum. 

** Take a little of this, my lad,” said he. 

‘*No, I thank you; I don’t need it. I feel 
much better, and that would only go into my 
head, and make me dizzy.” 

He urged the point very earnestly, but I per- 
sisted in my refusal to touch the vile stuff; the 
smell of it on my head was enough, and more 
than enough, for me. 

‘Tt will do you good,” Jack insisted. 

** Excuse me; I do not need it.” 


‘Well, if you really mean so, I won't say | 


another word about it. 
to have it wasted.” 

** You can return it to the captain.” 

‘That would be worse than wasting it, 
Phil,” he added, as he poured it down his own 
throat. 

Perhaps this was the use he intended to 
make of the rum from the first; but I must 
do him the justice to say that he had con- 
scientiously used the first glass he had ob- 
tained upon my head, judging from the con- 
dition of my hair. It must have been a great 
temptation to him. 

‘* Has the mate been in here since he knocked 
me down?” I asked. 

‘No; he hasn’t been near you. He hasa 
bad temper —that man. But what's the mat- 
ter with him, lad? Why is he down upon 
you?” 

**It would be a long story, Jack; but I will 
tell you all about it some time.” 

** He says you stole his money.” 

**T did not steal his money.” 

** Nobody believes you did.” 

**T feel better now, and I will get up,” I 
added, suiting the action to the word. 

‘* Let’s see your head, my lad.” 

The old sailor examined the bump on the 
side of my head, which was quite sore, but 
was nothing serious. The blow had stunned 
me, and left me with an aching head; but I 
had received harder knocks than this one, and 
I was not disposed to magnify its effects. Jack 
left me, and I had an opportunity to look into 
my trunk. The bag of gold was safe, as I had 
left it. I returned it to the hiding-place where 
I had first put it, deeming this more secure 
than my trunk. I hoped the breeze had blown 
over, and I went on deck. The motley crew 
treated me very kindly when I made my ap- 
pearance, and expressed their sympathy with 
me, In fact, the instincts of a crew always 
lead them to take sides against the officer. 

It was the second dog watch, and the mate 


But it is a pity to 
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was not on deck. I ate my supper with the 
crew; and at eight bells, the port watch, to 
which I belonged, came on duty. We had 
made an arrangement among ourselves for 
the tricks at the wheel; and Gorro, a Span- 
iard, took the first turn. The weather, which 
had thus far been very favorable, now gave in- 
dications of a change. The wind came on 
squally and heavy, and at four bells, when the 
captain came on deck, he ordered the light 
sails to be furled. 

*¢ Lay aloft, Phil, and furl the main royal,” 
said the mate. ‘‘ Welsh, the fore royal.” 

** Ay, ay, sir,” I replied. 

I hastened up the main rigging, my head 
still shaking from the effects of the blow I had 
received. The bark was rolling heavily in the 
sea, and the violent gusts of wind made her 
very unsteady. Not a sail had been disturbed 
since we left New York harbor. I had never 
done any work aloft, and had never even seen 
a royal furled. Fortunately the night was 
dark, and the mate could not see in what man- 
ner I did my work. But I had learned my 
lesson, so far as it could be learned by word 
of mouth. 

The royal yard, on such a night as that, was 
a perilous place for an inexperienced hand; 
but I was not to be daunted by any danger. 
The halyard was let go, and the sail clewed 
up. I made up the bunt, and passed the gas- 
ket around’the sail. Probably every part of 
the job was not done in a thoroughly seaman- 
like manner; but the sail was secure, and the 
mate did not go aloft to see how it was done. 
When the royal was furled, I went down, pass- 
ing the two men who had been sent up to furl 
thé, main top-gallant sail. I paused on the 
cross-trees to rest myself a little, and to look 
out upon the white-capped billows of the dark 
ocean. 

I had just furled a royal, and I felt likea 
sailor; I should have felt more like one if my 
head had not snapped so violently. The mast 
to which I clung was swaying up and down, 
as the bark rolled in the billows, and I felt 
that I had really entered upon the sea swashes 
of a sailor. 

The wind increased in fury every moment; 
and though the furling of the light sails eased 
the vessel for a time, she soon labored heavily 
again. Two men were required at the wheel, 
and the swash of the sea came over the bul- 
warks in tons. At eight bells all hands were 
called. The courses had been hauled up, and 
now a reef was put in the fore and main top- 
sails. But the bark still held her course to 
the south-east. It was a rough night, and all 
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hands remained on deck till eight bells in the 
morning, when the weather began to moder- 
ate. I was wet to the skin, and shivered with 
cold. I had not been allowed to close my 
eyes, and I felt that the life of a sailor, even 
without a brutal mate, was a severe one. 

When the gale subsided, the port watch had 
the deck, and it was not till after breakfast 
that I could get anap. I slept my four hours; 
but in the afternoon all hands were required 
to work upon rigging and chafing-gear, as 
though they had had their regular sleep the 
night before. Mr. Waterford was uglier than 
ever, for he had been on duty with the crew. 
He sent me with a green hand to slush down 
the fore top-mast — a kind of work which, by 
the courtesies of the service, should not be 
imposed upon an able seaman, as he chose to 
regard me. I did not complain, but did the 
job faithfully. 

I will not detail the trials and hardships to 
which I was subjected by the malice of the 
mate. Three weeks passed by, and we saw 
nothing of the Straits of Gibraltar. By this 
time, through a very severe experience, I had 
learned my duty. I knew every rope in the 
ship; and, if I was not an able seaman, I 
could do nearly everything that was required 
of one. Mr. Waterford had not again as- 
saulted me with a weapon, but he had labored 
to make me as uncomfortable as possible. I 
saw very little of Captain Farraday, for the 
reason that he was drunk in the cabin the 
greater portion of the time. The two pas- 
sengers, one of whom was a Spaniard, came 
on deck every day; butI think that neither of 
them ever stepped forward of the mainmast. 

There had been a great deal of discussion 
among the more intelligent men of the crew 
in regard to the destination of the bark. We 
could not see how she was ever to make the 
Straits of Gibraltar by heading to the south- 
east. The bark was a very fast sailer, and 
though she had encountered two gales, she 
had generally had favorable weather. I in- 
sisted that we were at least a thousand miles 
south of the latitude of the straits. The in- 
tense heat of the sun, when the wind was 
light, as well as his more vertical position, 
satisfied me on this point. . 

“Land ho!” shouted a sailor aloft, one 
morning. 

“Where away?” called the mate. 

“Broad on the lee bow.” 

The cry produced an intense excitement on 
board, and all hands were on the lookout for 
the land. I could distinctly see it—a lofty 
promontory. The announcement was imme- 
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diately followed by an order to keep the bark 
one point more to the southward, so that we 
obtained no nearer view of the land. : 

“You are a scholar, Phil. What land was 
that?” asked old Jack Sanderson, when we 
happened to be together. 

**T don’t know; but I have an idea hab 
it is.” 

‘¢ Well, what’s your idea, my lad?” 

“IT think it is one of the Cape Verde 
Islands.” 

*¢ On the coast of Africa?” 

*'¥es.” 

**You don’t mean it?” 

**I do; you wouldn’t believe me when I said. 
we were a thousand miles south of the straits.” 

‘Well, where are we bound? That’s the 
question.” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘* We all shipped for Palermo, and up the 
Mediterranean. I don’t understand it.” 

‘*NorI; but the mate is wicked enough to 
do anything. I am satisfied we are not bound 
to Palermo.” 

The whole crew were soon engaged in the 
discussion. The Spanish and Portuguese 
sailors laughed, and looked wise; others didn’t 
care where we were bound; but the half dozen 
Americans were really troubled at the situa- 
tion. 

** Don’t grumble,” said Martino, the Span- 
iard. ‘*We make gran fortune out of this 
cruise.” 

** How?” demanded Sanderson. 

‘*No importa,” chuckled the Spaniard. 
**Make gran pile of money on this cruise.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

**Don’t you know where we are bound?” 
added Grego, a Portuguese. 

“xe. 

“You may know now; you must know 
soon. We are bound to the coast of Africa, 
for a cargo of niggers,” laughed Grego. 

I believed it. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


————_.—__—_ 


—— WE find from German legends that the 
Catholic rosary derives its name from a rose; 
and it is supposed the early worshippers in 
Germany counted their prayers with roses. 
The larger beads for a long time were called 


roses. Before Christianity was introduced 
into Germany, the rose was the favorite flow- 
er of the goddess Holda, and she was often 
called ‘“‘ Mutter Rose.” Many of these sym- 
bols of Holda were transferred to the Ma- 
donna. 
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PROVERB-POEM. II. 
BY GENEVIEVE. 
“* Misery loves company.” 


FOX, while skipping o’er hill and dale, 
Was caught in a trap, and lost his tail; 
And thus, of pride and glory bereft, 
He said, ‘‘I have only one solace left. 


‘* T cannot endure the taunts and jeers 

I now shall receive from all my peers; 

But if I can make them follow suit, 

They will have no cause to laugh and hoot. 


‘** So the very first day of pleasant weather 
I'll call the foxes all together, 

And see if my plan will not avail 

To make each fox cut off his tail.” 


He issued a loud and earnest call — 
** Come hither, ye foxes, great and small; 
I’ve a dainty feast prepared for you, 
And a tale to tell both strange and new.” 


And far and near was the summons heard, 
As the forests rang with the welcome word; 
And the foxes came, in eager haste, 

Their neighbor's rich repast to taste. 


Then he without the tail arose, 

And said, ‘‘ Dear friends, you see, I suppose, 
That I’ve lost my tail since last we met, 

- And haven’t obtained another as yet. 


**T see your faces are full of glee; 

But, before you laugh, just listen to me: 
Be patient, and I will make it plain, 
That what seemed a loss is really a gain. 


“ And first, I'm sure no fox will deny, 
That, in dooks, I now all others outvie; 
The tail, of which once I was foolishly vain, 
I remember to-day with sorrow and shame. 


‘Just look at me now, my figure behold, 
And say, was I ever so handsome of old? 
And as for convenience, you never will know, 
Till deprived of your tails, how fast you can go. 


‘The tail is a heavy burden to bear, 

A troublesome weight and a useless care; 

O, take my advice, and cut off your tails, 

And swifter than ever you'll roam through the 
vales.” 


While thus he selfishly pleaded his case, 
Another fox rose, with a very wise face, 

And said, ‘‘ Neighbor fox, allow me to speak; 
Your words are in vain, your logic is weak. 





‘¢ *Tis plain to be seen you’re in a sad plight, 

And, to tell you the truth, you look like a 
fright; 

*Tis useless to try your friends to deceive, 

For none of your arguments do we believe. 


‘¢O, had you been honest, faithful, and true, 
Each one of your friends would now pity you; 
But they who resort to deception and sin, 
Will certainly find they’ve been taken in. 


“I’m sure all these foxes assembled to-day 
Will fully agree with what I now say: 
You’d better depart for regions unknown, 


- And we'll eat up your dainties after you're 


gone.” 


The fox heard the words, and looked all around 

To see if e’en now one friend might be found; 

But not one took his part, and each face seemed 
to say, 

“The best thing you can do is to just run 
away.” 


So fearful was he lest his neighbors give chase, 

Away fled the fox at a very swift pace; 

And oft, as he wandered, he uttered this wail: 

‘‘ Alas! I’ve no friends, and no home, and no 
tail!” 


From this simple Zale the lesson we learn, 

Our dear ‘‘ boys and girls” will not fail to 
discern ; 

*Tis better in patience our sorrows to bear, 

Than to strive to make others our miseries 
share. 


Tue word dungeon is derived from the 
word donjon, which, in its proper significa- 
tion, means the strongest part of a feudal 
castle — a high, square tower, with walls of 
tremendous thickness, situated in the centre 
of the other buildings, from which, however, 
it was usually detached. Here, in case of the 
outward defences being gained, the garrison 
retreated to make their last stand. The don- 
jon contained the great hall and principal 
rooms of state for solemn occasions, and also 
the prison of the fortress. 


— Haasirs are formed like masonry. Ev- 
ery thought seems small, as every brick seems 
small. Your life is made up of little thoughts 
and deeds, any one of which is trivial; but 
the whole massed together makes a good or 4 
bad man. Take heed: you build the walls of 
your character, day by day, not alone for this 
life, but for eternity. 
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THE DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘““THE VALLEY OF WORMWOOD.” 


. ARRIED!” cried Marian, seizing her 
sister’s arm, and crushing it convul- 
sively. ‘‘ Not our Keller!” 

“Not our Keller?” echoed Judith, dreamily. 
“What Keller? Who’s married?” 

Pauline answered by throwing some dainty 
wedding-cards on the floor, and bursting into 
tears. 

“T can’t understand you, the room whirls 
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house? Who did it? Little boys like Keller: 
—’tisn’t possible!” 
Judith took up the cards, tied together with 
white taste. 

‘Brownie Snow,” read she. 

“Yes, [know. Brownie, Brownie, Brownie, 
has been every other word in his letters all 


the term. Still we never thought —O, 


Judith!” 

With ready sympathy Judith threw both 
arms around her friend, and said, sooth- 
ingly, — ‘ 

‘Never mind it, dear. I read once of a boy 
who was married at sixteen, and grew up a 
respectable man. Think how much worse it 
might have been. Suppose, now, Keller had 





80,” moaned Marian. ‘ Was it in the school- 


burnt up his Prex’s wig, and been expelled.” 
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“Yes, yes, that would have been worse. 
But I tell you, I won’t bear it!” cried Marian, 
wildly. ‘*Think of a little girl coming here 
to go to school with me that I’ll have to intro- 
duce as, ‘My sister, Mrs. Prescott!’ Short 
dresses! Outrageous! Let me go, Judith.” 

Pauline laughed hysterically. 

How little these girls knew of what they 
were talking about! How faintly they could 
comprehend the lifelong sorrow which had 
fallen upon two devoted parents! 

‘*Marian, where are you going? No, not 
now. You must not see mother to-night. 
She is dreadfully prostrated; I had to put her 
to bed.” 

“There, Pauline, how could you, when I 
might have been a comfort to mother! O, 
dear, it all comes of dime novels!’’ 

‘Don’t scream so, Marian. What do you 
mean by dime novels?” 

‘*He had his shelf piled with them years and 
yearsago. ‘I tell you what it is, they’re zea?,’ 
said he. ‘ Hunters, and robbers, and runaway 
brides.’ He knew my father would never 
allow such things in the house. I told him, 
if I saw another, I'd burn it up. He didn’t 
take it kindly — not as he would from you, 
Pauline! I spoke very gently; but I never 
saw another dime novel. But he must have 
had them. O, dear, if I'd told—” 

‘* Marian, hear me a moment, and stop 
screaming. You are not to mention Keller’s 
name before mother. It was only on that 
condition that father allowed me to tell you.” 

‘Did my father think I couldn’t be trust- 
ed? Why, Pauline, when I’m so tender of 
mother!” 

* And of course this affair is not to be known 
in the village at present. We are sure of you, 
Judith; and as for Marian, her pride will keep 
her silent. Father is going to Exeter to- 
morrow to bring them —to bring him home. 
And I’ve sent for aunt Filura; for when 
mother has these shivering attacks, I feel 
safer with her in the house. There, good 
night, girls,” said Pauline, suddenly breaking 
down. ‘ My,.poor, rash boy, if you had only 
died!” 

The house was very still next day. Dr. 
Prescott had gone to Exeter. Thankful, 
usually known as Widow Works, was ironing 
in list slippers; Pauline rolling crackers for 
gruel with the pantry door shut; and Marian, 
in her mother’s room, holding the dear in- 
valid’s hand, and reading softly some of the 
most soothing parts of the Gospel of St. John. 
The little girl felt safer so. Her tongue, being 
harnessed and kept in check, could not leap 
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over barriers, and go trampling on forbidden 
ground. 

Cousin Filura Wix had come, and was seat- 
ed before the fire in the sitting-room, pegging 
a mitten with a whalebone hook. The front 
breadth of her dress was folded back over her 
knees, disclosing a quilted black skirt, and the 
toes of a pair of gray kerseymere shoes. No 
matter what the time or place, never since she 
could distinguish right from wrong had Miss 
Wix been guilty of the wilful extravagance of 
fading her gown by an open blaze. Upon the 
fire-frame, at a safe distance from the hot 
centre, stood her gay striped socks, drying 
their hat soles; for, with a strange incon- 
sistency, Miss Wix clothed her feet in all the 
gorgeousness of Solomon’s lilies, while her 
head went mourning in a black cap. 

“QO, my! Aren’t they bouncers? ” said Ben- 
jie, fingering admiringly the cat’s-fur border 
of the socks. 

“Yes, dear,” said Miss Wix, looking up 
with a placid smile, ‘‘the Lord has given me 
large feet, and I don’t mean to pinch ’em. 
Socks are most an excellent thing in a petti- 
coat snow; but I’m jealous I’ve got some cold, 
after all, for my head feels tight.” 

Miss Wix took out her handkerchief. It 
was one of her peculiarities that she always 
blew her nose as if it belonged to an enemy. 
It was not alone the vehemence of the action; 
there was besides a strange awkwardness 
about it, as though it were a first experiment. 
Benjie watched her in interested silence. 

“¢ Aunt Filura,” said Marian, appearing at 
the door, ‘I’ve read mother fast asleep.” 

‘Then, Benjamin, wouldn't it be advisable 
for you to go out doors and play?” 

‘No; I’m afraid I'll ’sturb mamma, stayin’ 
round here; guess I’ll go see Hen Page,” said 
Benjie, with a roguish side-glance at Miss 
Wix, who peered back at him in perplexity. 

**It wouldn’t do for me to take such a re- 
sponsibility,” said she, after some reflection. 
‘You must not go visiting without the full 
consent of your sister Paulina.” (Paulina 
with a long ‘i.’) 

Benjie skipped away, smiling half sarcasti- 
cally, as such young creatures will, when they 
find themselves a puzzle or an embarrassment 
to their betters. Miss Wix had very little 
‘‘ faculty with children.” Benjie had the im- 
pression that her caresses were made up of 
elbows and Roman nose; and, though he re- 
spected her intensely, he was by no means 
fond of her. Marian, as she grew older, was 
learning to value the good woman at some- 
thing like her true worth. That “ my father” 
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called her *‘one of Nature’s noblewomen” 
had great weight with her. 

‘“ Aunt Filura,” said she,— Miss Wix was 
Dr. Prescott’s cousin and staunch friend, and 
usually called aunt by the children, — ‘‘ why 
do you suppose this dreadful trial was sent 
upon us? You know, if anybody does, and I 
wish you’d tell.” 

Miss Wix looked up from her pegging with 
a peaceful smile. 

‘“You’ve asked me a pretty snug question, 
Mary Ann. Don’t sprawl down on the rug 
so. It isn’t for us to map out the Lord’s de- 
signs; but there’s good to come out of them, 
you may depend on that.” 

“Yes, so I’ve heard ever since I was barn. 
But when I see poor mamma so white and 
weak, and my father with his lips set together, 
—O, auntie, what right had Keller, a silly 
boy, to behave so? And we supposing he was 
learning his lessons! To think God should 
allow —” 

“Hush, Mary Ann; stop right there. You 
may express your mind about Keller; I sup- 
pose that’s natural; and I won’t deny but 
what he’s played the fool; but don’t you go 
to mixing it up with insinuations against 
your heavenly Father. If Keller had asked 
to be led in the right way, do you expect he’d 


have got into this scrape?” 


“No; O, no! But J] was wondering,” said 
Marian, timidly, ‘‘ why God should let mother 
suffer so. Couldn’t he have prevented Kel- 
ler’s marrying?” 

“Certainly, child. He could have made 
Keller a machine, and then turned him with 
acrank. But he chose to make him a human 
being, knowing right from wrong. Have you 
anything to say against that? Do you wish 
we were puppets, Mary Ann?” 

“No, auntie; but—” 

“Nor I don’t, either. I’m thankful for the 
gift of free will, though it is a fearful privi- 
lege, and I make a curious bungle of it every 
dayI live. For you see,” added Miss Wix, 
her face glowing with an inner light, “‘ there’s 
this comfort: Let us bungle as we will, or our 
friends either, there is the Lord right behind 
it, turning it to some good use. Trust him, 
Mary Ann. He'll bring a blessing out of this.” 

“‘O, auntie, I don’t seem to feel acquainted 
with him, as you do,” said Marian, wistfully. 

“Then it’s high time you did,” said Miss 
Wix, attempting to stroke Marian’s. bright 
hair, but thinking better of it, and picking up 
4 stitch with her pegging-hook. ‘“ Put your 
arms right round his neck, child, and call 
him Father — that’s all he asks of you.” 
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Marian looked up at the serene old face rev- 
erently. How lovely it was, transfigured by- 
such a beauty of expression! 

‘*T want to ask you,” said Marian, after a 
pause, ‘‘ what you suppose my father intends 
to do with Keller.” 

‘* Fetch him home, and set him at work on 
that heater piece he bo’t last fall.” 

‘** But the — the girl?” 

‘* Well, it’s likely her mother, if she’s got 
one, will take care of her for the present.” 

‘*Then you don’t think my father’ll bring 
her tothis house? Pauline didn’t know. O, 
what a relief!” 

“Thankful! ” whispered Marian, stealing 
into the kitchen. ‘* Don’t look so glum. 
Cousin Wix thinks my father won’t bring 
her home.” 

*‘T never took your father for a fool,” re- 
sponded Widow Works, scraping a kettle with 
subdued wrath. ‘*He’d ought to put ’em 
both in the lunatic asylum, and I hope he’ll 
be stren-oo-ous enough to do it.” 

The words were sharp, but their edge was 
rather dulled by a falling tear. 

‘*Keller is as good-hearted a boy as ever 
lived,” went on the drunkard’s widow, in the 
sweet, even tones which never failed her in 
her deepest anger, ‘‘ and I feel very homely to- 
wards the folks that have made a fool of him.” 

**T don’t know what you mean, Thankful,” 
said Pauline, who stood by the table, bathing 
her swollen eyes in cold tea. 

‘* Well, in plain words, I mean the girl’s 
mother. Not that I ever set eyes on the 
woman; but I’ve heard of just such a case, 
and you see’f I ain’t right about it. We'd 
ought to be resigned to what the Lord sends 
upon us,” continued Widow Works, some- 
what bitterly; ‘‘ but that don’t prevent us 
from hating the instrument.” 

‘I wish Thankful wouldn’t talk religion,” 
thought Marian. ‘It isn’t the real thing, I 
know by the snapping of her eyes. A woman 
that hated her husband too, and can’t forgive 
him now he’s dead.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
BROWNIE SNOW. 
Miss Tottenham. 


ere 7. It was very strange. Keller 
has startled us many times before, but 
never like this. Father went to Exeter to 
bring him home. O, how I hated the instru- 
ment, as Thankful says, whoever it was! 

In the first place I wanted to make a fire in 
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my room, and stay there, and not see Keller. 
But Pauline said, ‘‘ No, what good would that 
do? Sinners gét punished in other ways; it’s 
not for us to try to punish them.” She put on 
her crimson dress, which Robert Willard says 
makes her look like a winter rose. How she 
loves that boy! I mean Keller. Partly because 
he is not expected to take care of his room. 
If he was expected to, wouldn't there be short- 
comings? 

I came up here and locked my door. I felt 
outraged. Why should that naughty boy 
trample on us so, and ruin my father, who 
had hard work to get money to send him to 
school? I didn’t feel any more affection for 
him than I did for that stove. I was all out 
of sorts to think things had gone so hap- 
hazard, till I remembered what blessed aunt 
Wix said about God’s being behind it; and 
then I did try as hard as I could to “ put my 
arms around his neck and call him Father.” 
Somehow, after that, I began to love Keller 
again, and make excuses for him. ‘‘ Feather- 
brained he came into the world,” thought I, 
‘“‘and feather-brained he’ll go out of it.” I 
do pity him, for all Pauline thinks I’m just 
such another! If he must always be troubling 
our parents, and tearing open their hearts, let 
me be the one to pour in the oil and wine. 
Perhaps I was born for that very purpose. © 

At any rate, I concluded to put on my blue 
merino, as wearing my worst clothes wouldn’t 
stop the marriage now; and I went down and 
carried mother her toast with a smile. She 
kissed me, and called me ‘‘a comfort.” I 
found afterwards she had been afraid I should 
prove atrial. They all seem to watch me, as 
if I were the weather. 

Benjie was rather noisy, and I took him to 
the bay-window, and let him look out at the 
far-off blue mountains fading into the sky; 
when, before we thought of such a thing, the 
stage drove up, and out stepped my father in 
a great hurry. No Keller. 

“Well, girls, how is your mother?” said he. 
He would ask that if the house was afire. I 
had my arms round him, and was just going 
to find out where Keller was, when there stood 
Miss O’Neil, bubbling all over with curiosity. 
It seemed as if her eyes would drop off her 
face — they’re only stuck on the outside. 

‘* Where’s the bride, Dr. Linscott? I never 
knew ‘twas a mixed school before. Foolish 
Galathian, he wouldn’t be thought anything 
of at Machias.” . 

Pauline turned to me with a frown. As if 
I had told! I, who am as deep as a well! 

** As near as I can make out,” said the tire- 





some old thing, ‘‘I was the only one he sent 
a wedding card to. So I thought I’d be the 
first to call on the bride.” 

There! Pauline knew then who had told! 
It was Keller himself. The news was going 
all over the village like wildfire. While Miss 
O’Neil stood swinging her door-key on her 
finger, in walked mother, trembling like a 
white lily in a breeze; and my father ran and 
caught her right up in his arms, and laid her 
on the sofa. 

‘*Let us have quiet here,” said he, sternly. 
‘¢ Every soul of you go into the dining-room, 
and wait there for me.” 

We went, Miss Soapsuds too, with her 
falsest black front and best bonnet. Howl! 
wanted to cut her in pieces with my tongue! 
If I were she, I’d be Paul Pry, and done with 
it. Cousin Filura was in the kitchen, pegging 
a mitten: ske’d never think of intruding at 
such a time. 

** Now,” said my father, when he came into 
the dining-room, all smiles —how could he 
smile? ‘‘Give me a cup of tea, and I'll tell 
you a story.” 

Then he said he went to Keller’s boarding- 
house, but the landlady didn’t know where 
Keller was; he had left the week before. So 
my father went to the school-buildings, and 
after a while Keller came to the door, looking 
rather scared. 

‘* Young man,” said my father, ‘‘ I’ve come 
to look into your conduct. We received an 
extraordinary document from you. Where's 
your wife, you wretched boy?” 

Keller turned very pale, but at last said. if 
my father would go to such a street and such 
a number, he’d show her to him. 

When they got to the right place, and went 
in, they saw Charlie Snow sitting with his leg 
onacushion. Charlie is one of our Quinne- 
basset boys, lamed for life by a base-ball. 

‘¢ Allow me to introduce my wife, sir,” said 
Keller, trying to laugh. 

Till then he had thought this was a great 


joke. They had borrowed a little printing’ 


press, and struck off the wedding-cards, just 
for fun. 

“Fun!” said my father, ‘the ridiculous 
young noddies!” 

But they were so frightened and ashamed, 
when they heard what mischief it had made! 

Keller has had the care of poor Charlie ever 
since they went to Exeter, though we didn’t 
know it, and called him ‘little wife.” Char- 
lie’s middle name is Brown; and Brownie, a» 
it is now, couldn’t afford to pay his board; s0 
Keller thought they’d try and see if they could 
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get along cheaper to hire a room and cook 
their own food. Keller had it all to do, of 
course, and it was quite a sacrifice. My father 
said it was the most beautiful thing the boy 
ever attempted, and quite touching. The rea- 
son of his not writing us about it was, that he 
was afraid mother would object to his trying 
to cook, and think he wasn’t comfortable. 

So thoughtful of his mother, the cruel crea- 
ture! Well, if that isn’t just like a boy! Pat 
you with one hand, and pinch you with the 
other! 

My father said he tried his best to scold; 
but those boys were so broken down, and 
Charlie cried so hard, he had to give it up. 

O, isn't this a happy family? It seems as 
if the world were all rainbows, and trouble 
had poured itself into a hole in the ground. 
Mother is sitting up, hemming my new calico, 
just like anybody. Mr. Loring is in the par- 
lor, looking as pleased as the rest of us; but, 
then, as Pauline said once, ‘Little girls 
mustn’t surmise.” 

Keller isn’t coming home to work on the 
“heater piece,” and I think my father has 
more hope of him. 

God is very good. He would never have al- 
lowed Keller to behave so. I thought it didn’t 
seem possible! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A DREAM THAT WAS ALL A DREAM. 


ISS O’NEIL went directly from Dr. Pres- 
cott’s to the Reading Circle, of which 


she was a self-invited member. 
all talking about Keller. 

“See what comes of bringing up children 
by the square rule,” said Delia Liscom, who 
had been brought up in a country tavern, by 
no rule at all. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Page, the hostess, mother 
of a sharp-featured youth, dubbed by the 
school-boys ‘‘ Picked Evil.” 

“Dr. Prescott is full of theories; but here 
is his son behaving even worse than mine.” 

Then all the young ladies and gentlemen 
began, with one accord, to throw out recollec- 
tions of Keller's past misdeeds, till the poor boy 
was buried deep under a mound of obloquy. 
Miss O’Neil, coming in as the last shovelful 
was going on, was rather sorry to have to dig 
him out. She thought disgrace a good dis- 
cipline for anybody — the innocent as well as 
the guilty; and Keller had never been a fa- 
vorite of hers since his bold surmise that she 
“never had an offer in her life.” 
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Still, she was very glad of another oppor- 
tunity to make a sensation. Yesterday she 
had startled people with the story, that ‘‘Kél- 
ler Linscott had married him a dancing wife, 
like the daughters of Benjamin.” Now she 
cried, shaking her new cap-strings, the color 
of winter butter, “‘ Keller Linscott is going 
straight to the gallows, and ought to be hung 
in jeopardy. He isn’t married, and did it to 
deceive me, the foolish Galathian, without a 
sgueam of conscience! But I’ll tell you what 
he das done; he has set up housekeeping, and 
is trying to ruin his father!” 

When the truth was fairly understood, there 
was a great deal of laughing; and, in spite of 
Miss O’Neil’s frown, the verdict seemed to be 
that the doctor’s son was not such a very bad 
boy, after all. There were no more misdeeds 
related of him, though Mr. Loring’s entrance 
would have prevented that at any rate, he be- 
ing regarded as a particular friend of Keller’s 
family. 

This Reading Circle was a time-honored 
institution of Quinnebasset. Marian and Ju- 
dith, having some literary aspirations, thought 
they ought to be members; but no one ever 
invited them to join. 

‘“*Troubled with youngness,” said Robert, 
the big brother of twenty, looking down on 
little Judith with fatherly tenderness. ‘‘ Never 
mind, dear; you'll outgrow it.” 

But Judith did mind. When the circle met 
at Dr. Prescott’s, she and Marion staid in the 
room, listening to the reading of Hyperion, 
and the paper called the Salmagundi, with 
the liveliest interest. What harm could they 
do, sitting there’ with their hands crossed? 
Why were they left out, when they had such a 
taste for writing, and Marian’s Essay on Cain 
had been read in the Lyceum? 

There was Delia Liscom, who never wrote 
at all. Was it fair that she should go there, 
and do nothing but smile, and ask Mr. Loring 
to hold yarn for her? 

‘* She is twenty-five, and has outgrown her 
youngness,” said Marian, with biting sarcasm, 
‘* When we are twenty-five, Judith, we can go 
into any society, whether we’re ornaments 
or not.” 

The very next day Marian was ashamed of 
this speech, for she saw reason to think. Miss 
Delia a superior being. Thankful Works sent 
her to Mrs. Liscom’s for some sage, and Delia, 
following her to the door, said, graciously, — 

‘* How is your dear mother? I hope that 
funny joke of Keller’s didn’t make her worse? 
Do you and Pauline never leave her alone? 
Is that why you don’t join our circle, Marian? 
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Do come Thursday night; it meets here. And 
please, dear, write for the Salmagundi. They 
say your poetry is beautiful.” 

‘* No, indeed, Miss Liscom,” said the blush- 
ing Marian, looking up at the sign-post, a 
sort of swinging gravestone, in honor of 
Delia’s grandfather; ‘it is Judith who makes 
rhymes.” 

‘*Ah, you say that because you’re so mod- 
est! Well, you and Judith put your bright 
heads together, and bring me a poem, there's 
a pair of darlings.” 

Hadn’t the girls reason to consider Miss 
Delia a person of discernment? Wouldn’t 
they write for her the very choicest thoughts 
of their brains? 

Judith gave it as her opinion that she had 
charming manners, and people were wrong 
who thought she asked Mr. Loring to hold 
yarn for her any oftener than was absolutely 
necessary. 

‘It’s not worth while her being very polite 
to Mr. Loring,” said Marian, with a shrewd 
smile. 

Judith looked up inquiringly. 

‘* Well, there, Judith, your eyes are more 
brilliant than mine; but what good do they 
do?” 

‘* Why, you don’t mean Pauline?” 

**No, I don’t mean anything. My elder 
sister says little girls ‘mustn’t surmise.’ But 
I dreamed last night that those wedding-cards 
were printed over again, with her name and 
Mr. Loring’s. And it was so droll, Judith! 
I saw her go away in a white satin dress, with 
red stockings, but never shed atear! ‘ Well,’ 
thought I, ‘now I can let my room and my 
clothes go to destruction, and no Pauline to 
molest or make me afraid.’ ” 

‘Why wouldn’t that make a good poem?” 
said Judith, thoughtfully. 

‘While sweetly sleeping yesternight, 
I saw my sister dressed in white.” 

** Capital! Only bring in satin and roses. 
Let me get my slate. What, have you thought 
of more so soon?” 

“* A satin dress of costly kind, 
With rosy wreath and pearl entwined.” 

‘Judith, you ave a genius. How Pauline 
will laugh when she hears herself described! 
What of this? — 

**So beautifully fair she seemed, 
I thought it must be ¢hex I dreamed!” 

**Is that too sarcastic, Judith? Pauline is 
so dark she’d look shockingly in white satin.” 

**O, well, Marian, this is alla joke. Your 
rhyme does pretty well; but can’t you help 
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counting on your fingers? Give me the pen- 
cil, please. 
* She stood not alone with blushing mien, 
For by her side a youth was seen.’ ” 


“But is Mr. Loring a youth?” queried 
Marian. ‘ He’s as much as twenty-five.” 

** Poetical license, child. ‘ Young man’ 
would spoil the metre.” 

‘** Quick! I've thought of something!” cried 
Marian, seizing the pencil. 

“* His well-marked face had a piercing look, 
And O, a nose with an eagle hook.” 


‘Why, Marian, everybody will know him 
in a minute. That mark on his face.” 

‘¢ Well, all the better. Where would be the 
sport if ’twas only a fancy sketch. What's 
your next line, Judith?” 

** He gazed with pride on his lady fair—” 


“Now wait, Jude; I'll draw another por- 


trait. 
** Whose forehead low and dark-brown hair—”’ 


‘¢ Why, Marian!” 
Taking the slate from her friend, Judith 


added, — 
“Were garlanded with leaves of green, 
And breathed of rose and aubepine.” 


‘Why, Judith, you dressed the bride once. 
Why do you do it again? What in the world 
is aubepine?” 

‘“‘French for hawthorn. I happened to see 
it in the dictionary. Don’t know as there’s 
any smell to it, though.” 


“The words were said which bind for aye, 
The lawyer bore his bride away.” 


“There, Judith, you’ve married them; now 
it’s my turn. How we'll make everybody 
laugh! 

** Ah, such a change within our house, 
Down to our cat, that loves a mouse | 
Yes, pussy felt the alteration 
To be a great amelioration. 

No one to box her ears, or tread 

Upon her tail ; no, none to dread. 

And cobwebs lingered like a brother, 
Unspied by the failing eyes of mother.” 


‘“¢ Why, Marian!” 
* Don’t interrupt. 


earnest. 
* And O, the cake-board in disgrace, 
With dried-up dough upon her face.” 


No one will take this in 


‘‘There, Marian Prescott, you really must 
stop! I cannot consent to such vulgarity. 
You might express it thus: — 


“ And Neatness sighed, and pined away.” 


“Very well,” said the incorrigible Marian, 
adding, — 
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** But Peace smiled on us every day, 
And we were happy in our home ; 
So glad no lawyer’s wife would come, 
To scour the paint with nimble fingers, 
Yet scold her sister when she lingers.” 


“Scouring paint! Give me that pencil, 
Marian. I don’t mind your being ironical, 
for I suppose Pauline can take a joke; but do 
let us have more refinement, and come out of 
that kitchen. 

‘*But ah! I dreamed, too soon awaking, 
To find the vision slowly breaking, 
To know that bright as life then seemed, 
*T was all illusion, for I dreamed.” 


“There, Judith, you’ve wound that off glo- 
riously. I confess your thoughts are loftier 
than mine. Now for a signature. I’ve been 
thinking of Kaween, out of Hiawatha, which 
means, ‘No, indeed.’ You see the object, 
Judith? Everybody will be on the gui vive 
about this poem, and when we are asked if we 
know who wrote it, we can answer, ‘No, in- 
deed.’ ” 

“Yes, yes, I see. ‘No, indeed’ wrote it.” 

‘‘T hope that wouldn’t be a lie,” said Marian, 
doubtfully. ‘* What think?” 

‘“No, only a subterfuge, which an author 
has a perfect right to use,’’ returned Judith, 
beginning to copy with Marian’s violet ink. 

Delia Liscom seized upon the poem with 
avidity. She had just enough envy in her 
narrow soul to feel some pleasure in holding 
up the popular and well-beloved Pauline to 
ridicule. 

Marian and Judith went to the Circle the 
next Thursday night with fluttering hearts, 
Marian wearing a blue merino, which but- 
toned at the back, and hardly reached down 
to the tops of her boots. Would the time 
ever come when she might wear a long dress? 
Should she ever put a wrought collar on her 
neck, and not hear Pauline say, “A standing 
ruffle is more simple for a child”? Marian 
did not call herself a child, and had no desire 
to be simple. 

While Delia Liscom was reading the “ Sal- 
magundi,” she and Judith sat in a corner, 
looking intently at the striped yarn carpet, 
which had the effect of rainbows straightened 
into line. For some reason, their Dream had 
a very different sound when read before a 
room full of such quiet and astonished- 
looking people. Miss Liscom had a sing- 
song tone, and sometimes miscalled the words, 
and had to go over them a second time. This 
detracted so much from the effect, that Marian 
was afraid the audience would not see how 
witty that poem really was. No one seemed 
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particularly amused, though at the close there 
was a general rustle, and a little laughing, in 
which Mr. Loring faintly joined. 

Marian timidly looked at the wall-paper, 
with its pictures of a lady in a high-topped 
comb smelling a dry rose, and one of our re- 
mote forefathers dancing a reel; thence at the 
antique chairs and brass-nailed sofa, — till she 
came to Pauline, sitting not far from Mr. 
Loring,- and looking most stiff and uncom- 
fortable. She wore a smile, it is true, buta 
very unnatural one, which seemed to be 
“frozen on.” 

‘“‘She doesn’t know how to take a joke,” 
thought Marian. ‘‘I'm really afraid her feel- 
ings are wounded.” 

And then, with sudden force, came one of 
Marian’s afterthoughts. Had she done well 
to join Pauline’s name with Mr. Loring’s in 
such a public manner? What right had she 
to suppose they were engaged? Or, even if 
they were, was it a delicate and fitting thing 
for a little sister to parade the fact before the 
world? 

More than this, the playful allusions to 
Pauline’s scolding, — would everybody know 
how to understand it? What if somebody, 
given like the poetess herself to ‘‘ surmising,” 
should conclude that Pauline was a vixen? 
What if Mr. Loring should conclude so too? 
O, dear! if any trouble should arise between 
him and Pauline on account of that miserable 
Dream! 

Pauline gave Miss O'Neil her arm that night, 
and politely escorted her to her own door. 
Mr. Loring went home alone. What did that 
mean? 

“*T always knew Delia Liscom was a coarse- 
minded girl,” said Robert to the two friends, 
as he walked between them; ‘* but I must say, 
I did not think her capable of reading such 
doggerel as that in her own house. Personal 
articles are not allowable in the Salmagundi. 
Have you any idea who wrote it?” 

‘“*No, indeed,” said Judith, faintly. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_——__—_@——____ 


—— WE entreat our young readers to avoid 


slang words and phrases. An exaggerated 
style of conversation is becoming too com- 
mon among even our educated young ladies. 
An intelligent sea captain, who has carried 
to and fro thousands of our educated young 
ladies, says that he is astonished at the 
slang words and phrases used by those whose 
standing in society should be a guarantee of 
elegant language. 
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THE TREE AND THE VINE. 
BY ANNIE MOORE. 


NCE there stood in a little garden two 
faithful and devoted friends, a strong 
Tree and a slender Vine. 

The Vine was planted there by a child, who 
loved it, and came often to look at it, and 
gather its fragrant flowers. 

Tenderly, yet firmly, the Tree supported the 
clinging Vine. ‘ 

‘*You are not strong enough to battle with 
the fierée winds,” said he. ‘* Trust me; lean 
on me. I will take care of you.” 

So the Vine wound its delicate branches 
around the rough tree, and made it beautiful 
with garlands of bright flowers. 

One day the gardener came with his Spade, 
and began to dig around the roots of the Vine. 

‘* What is this?” said she to the Spade. 
‘Are we to be transplanted?” 

‘* You are to be transplanted,” said the 
Spade. 

‘*Am I to be taken away from my Tree?” 
asked the Vine. 

‘*The child lies sick, and he wants you,” re- 
plied the Spade. : 

**O, my poor little Vine,” said the Tree, 
‘* who will support you? Who will shield you 
from the rude storms?” 

‘*T shall die,” said the Vine. 

‘**O, no! You must live, and perhaps you 
will come back again,” said the Spade. 

Then the gardener carefully unwound her 
tender branches, and carried her away. 

** Farewell, farewell!” cried the Vine. 

‘* Farewell!” groaned the Tree. 

The Vine was trained on a Trellis, in a pleas- 
ant room, where the sick child lay. A bright 
smile spread over his pale face when he saw 
the beautiful plant. 

But the Vine drooped. Life was a burden 
to her. Kind hands tended her carefully, and 
gave her water, and lifted her drooping leaves. 

‘¢T will do my best to support you,” said the 
Trellis. 

‘* Ah, my poor Tree,” said the disconsolate 
Vine. 

‘‘Itis bright and pleasant here,” said the 
Trellis. 

‘“* Ah, the beautiful garden!” sighed the 
Vine. 

‘*See the patient little child,” said the 
Trellis. ‘‘ He loves you.” 

At last she took heart, and looked about her 
a little. 

**Tt might be worse,” thought she. 
child loves me.” 


“The 
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There he lay, with his soft, blue eyes, and 
golden hair, and his thin face. 

‘Tf only I could see my poor Tree,” thought 
the Vine; and she stretched her long branches 
out of the window. No, she could not see 
him; but she could hear his leaves rustling 
sadly in the wind. 

**Do the work that lies before you,” said 
the Trellis, ‘‘and better times may come.” 

Then the Vine spread out her leaves, and 
opened her flowers, and tried to do her best. 

One day a Zephyr brought her a message 
from the Tree: — 

“Be patient. I feel it in my heart that you 
will be restored to me.” 

‘*T will be patient,” said the Vine. 

At last the sick child slept the quiet sleep of 
death. In his hand they laid one of the sweet 
flowers he loved. 

Then the Vine saw him no more. 

‘¢ The dear little child,” said the Vine, ‘‘ we 
have lost him.” 

*‘ And we shall lose you,” said the Trellis, 
“They will take you away to your Tree.” 

At this the Vine trembled with joy in every 
leaf. 

‘¢O that it might be so!” said she. 

Then she remembered the Trellis. 

*‘-You have been a true friend to me,” said 
she. ‘‘I shall be sorry to part with you.” 

‘‘There is no help for it,” said the Trellis; 
‘but think of me kindly now and then, for! 
shall miss you.” 

*T will,” said the Vine. 

Then the gardener came, and took the Vine, 
and planted it by the Tree, where the child 
had first placed it. 

‘“* My little Vine, have you come to me 
again?” said the Tree, as he spread his strong 
branches to receive her. 

‘“‘T have come,” murmured the Vine; and 
she wound her arms around him, and held 
him tight. 

— WHEN some one said to the old Greek 
philosopher Aristippus that he always saw 
the philosophers at the doors of the rich men, 
he replied, ‘‘ And the physicians also are al- 
ways seen at the doors of their patients; but 
still no one would choose, for this reason, to 
be an invalid rather than a physician. 4 


—— IN addition to the relishes or kinds of 
food now used to provoke the appetite, some 
of the ancient Greeks ate the common grass- 
hopper. The locust, cooked in various ways, 
has been eaten in all ages, but not generally 
as an appetizer. 
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THE COLLEGE LIFE OF JAMES TRAFTON. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE ARTIST OF RADCLIFFE CASTLE. 


URING the various night and midnight 

excursions to which James Trafton was 
subjected by his friends, he caught cold, and 
was taken down with a fever. However much 
inclined to amuse themselves at his expense, 
nothing could exceed the unwearied attention 
and kindness with which they ministered to 
his wants in sickness. 

The rooms were constructed in this manner: 
There was one room of large size, with an 
open fireplace (stoves not being in use then, 
except occasionally a Franklin), — which was 
reception-room and study, — a good wide bed- 
room, and wood closet. There was no diffi- 
culty in obtaining leave to room out, as the 
college had not been established many years, 
and the college buildings were not numerous. 
No sooner was it ascertained that James had 
a fever, than his companions moved his bed 
into the larger room. Hill and Savage, who 
roomed alone, went in together, and Hill’s 
bed was brought down and put in Trafton’s 
bedroom; and two of his friends slept there, 
one of them sitting up with him till twelve 
o'clock, and the other the remainder of the 
night. 

In the daytime, when they were at recita- 
tion, or engaged in study, Mrs. Semicolon 
took charge of him; and occasionally other 
members of his class assisted. 

At length the fever left him, and his appe- 
tite returned. Though weak, he could sit 
bolstered up in bed, and it was no longer 
necessary for any one to sit up; but some 
friend slept every night in the bedroom, with 
the door open. 

It was Morton’s turn to take care of him; 
and, having arranged everything for the night, 
he jumped into bed. 

With all his other accomplishments, Morton 
pessessed a remarkable genius for sketching, 
and was forever at it. The recess in the win- 
dow at which he sat in recitation, his seat at 
church and in the chapel, and the fly-leaf of 
his books, were covered with portraits, and 
caricatures of the president, professors, his 
classmates, notables in the village, and Harry 
Semicolon and wife. He excelled in these, 
and was abundantly supplied with crayons, 
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paints, pencils, and drawing-paper. It was 
he who painted Bloody-hand and his war- 
riors when they took the war-path, and drew 
the mystic figures on Trafton’s passport of 
birch bark; though, to be sure, in order to 
paint the chief, he was compelled to use a 
looking-glass. 

Not falling asleep so readily as he would 
have done in his own room, an idea suggested 
itself, which he hastened to develop as soon 
as he was assured by Trafton’s breathing that 
he was asleep. Creeping out of bed, he took 
paper and pencil, and placing the light so that 
the rays would not fall on Trafton’s face in 
such a manner as to waken him, proceeded 
to take his profile as he lay; and likewise to 
sketch the bed, little table with the medicine 
bottles, cup, plates, &c., on it, and also a por- 
tion of the wall of the room at the head of 
the bed. Morton was enabled to do this with 
the more facility, as he had already sketched 
and caricatured his features some score of 
times. He then knocked at the door of his 
own room. 

** Who’s there?” 

“T; get up and let me in. Now, Rich, I 
want you to go down and sleep in Jim’s room. 
I've got to sit up a while.” 

‘* What’s-up now?” 

** You'll know in the morning, if I succeed.” 

‘“*Why don’t you let him rest till he gets 
well?” 

“* He’s well enough; if it had been you or 
I, we should have been up and out long aga.” 

Morton sat down to his table, took from the 
drawer a very large sheet of drawing-paper, 
pencils, and paints. ‘‘O,” said he, ‘I’ve for- 
gotten one thing, now.” He ran down stairs, 
and knocked on. Trafton’s bedroom window. 
Richardson let him in; whereupon he took 
the measure of a very small looking-glass, 
that hung on the wall at the foot of Trafton’s 
bed, and which had once formed part of a 
travelling case. 

‘¢ What’s that for, Mort?” 

‘*Rich, you've one valuable trait of char- 
acter.” 

‘* What is that?” 

“ An inquiring mind.” 

“This sheet is not half large enough,” said 
Morton to himself, after returning to his room 
with the measure of the glass. ‘‘ I must have 
a good bit of that wall and room represented.” 
So he glued two sheets together. The surface 
of the paper was now ten times as large as the 
glass, which was only about five inches in 
width, and somewhat more in length. He 
now proceeded to enlarge the sketch he had 
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made, as he transferred it to the paper, repre- 
senting James in bed, of life size, the, bed, 
and enough of the surroundings to occupy ali 
the rest of the enormous sheet. There was a 
great disproportion between the breadth of 
paper and the looking-glass. 

Morton scarcely looked up from his work 
till the day breaking paled his lamp. Then 
stretching himself, and drawing a long breath, 
he held the paper at arms’ length, looked at it 
critically a few moments, and burst into a 
broad laugh; then hung it over the mantel- 
piece, and viewed it from a distance. After 
adding a few more finishing touches, he put 
it in the drawer and turned the key. 

‘* Now for the lesson. I shall be taken up 
this morning.” 

‘*Why, Mort,” said Richardson, entering 
the room, and glancing into the bedroom, 
‘¢ you haven’t been abed to-night; your pillow 
isn’t tumbled.” 

‘“‘T haven't stirred out of this chair but once 
since last night.” 

Richardson and Morton were the only ones 
of the fraternity who roomed together, which 
made it very convenient when they were going 
on sailing parties, or about anything in which 
others of the class were concerned, as they 
could all rendezvous at the castle, and the out- 
siders sleep with those who roomed alone; or 
if, as was often the case, they went away or 
returned in the night, in order to make a long 
day. 

‘*T never saw such a fellow as you are, Mort. 
If I am up one night, it uses me all up for the 
next day; but you will be up all night, and 
not mind it a bit.” 

‘¢ That is because I generally keep first-rate 
hours.” 

‘*T know that; but I should think you would 
mind it more.” 

‘* There’s another reason.” 

** What is that?” 

“You know I am obliged to work; that 
keeps my muscles hard, and I can go without 
food or sleep and not mind it.” 

‘*But you can sitin your chair, and study 
more hours than I can to save my life.” 

‘* That is because my muscles are hard. A 
person needs strength to think, as much as he 
does to lift a rock.” 


‘¢ Then, after all, it’s no disadvantage to you 


to be obliged to labor.” 

‘* By no means, because it gives me money 
and muscle, a clear head, good appetite, and 
good spirits; whereas, if f was not obliged to 
work, I probably shouldn’t do it; and be as 
you are, part of the time have the blues, be 
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sick every time I took a slight cold, or, if I was 
broken of my rest a night, be all used up.” 

Morton and Richardson were not only 
chums, but the most attached of friends, 
Although diverse from each other, it was a 
diversity that only cemented friendship. 

Morton was poor. Richardson’s parents 
were wealthy and indulgent; he was the only 
son, and had been always petted. He was of 
excellent abilities, naturally fond of study, 
thoroughly fitted, rather effeminate, with very 
little practical knowledge, and every whit as 
fond of fun as his chum. 

Morton was two years older. His father 
was a clergyman; a ripe scholar, who, like 
many of the ministers of the day, eked outa 
meagre salary by tilling the soil. The boy 
studied with his father, and worked by his 
side in the field. Educated with great care, 
under the eye of the parent, and at the same 
time inured to toil, he had, together with a 
thorough drill, obtained a practical knowl- 
edge of men and things quite remarkable for 
his years. He was the youngest of a large 
family of boys and girls. His father had al- 
ways devoted every dollar he could spare to 
the purchase of books; and, when the boy 
was twelve years old, a wealthy friend had 
presented Mr. Morton with a large number of 
valuable books, many of them treating of the 
natural sciences, in which department of 
thought the reverend gentleman was much 
interested. Through the long winters, when 
there was little work to be done, the boy read, 
studied, and made experiments in chemistry, 
especially of an explosive character; made 
powder, and being naturally of a fearless tem- 
perament, scorched and came near killing him- 
self ahundred times. He could showas many 
scars as old Sicinius Dentatus. He had been 
butted over by rams, nipped by ganders, 
kicked by horses, had fallen from trees, and 
bore on the great toe of his right foot a scar 
from the bite of a snapping-turtle. Thus he 
grew up to be a strong, self-reliant boy; gen- 
erous, affectionate, conscientious; devotedly 
attached to his parents, with a great fondness 
for out-of-door life; almost insensible to ex- 
posure and fatigue, and with an uncontrolla- 
ble love of mischief. 

Both Richardson and himself were so well 
fitted, having read more than was required for 
entering (and could eitherof them have entered 
as a sophomore), that for the greater part of the 
freshman year the studies were review to them. 
This afforded a great deal of time to “cut up,” 
and had they been less ambitious, would have 
rendered them indolent, and disinclined to 
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effort afterwards, as was the case with Perkins, 
Savage, and Hathaway, who were splendidly 
fitted, and being able by the smallest amount 
of study to maintain a good rank for the great- 
er portion of the freshman year, formed indo- 
lent habits, and ‘‘ came out minus.” 

Morton and Richardson met as entire stran- 
gers at Portland, and took the mail wagon for 
Brunswick, to be examined for admission to 
college. The moment their eyes met, they 
were conscious of an instinctive preference, 
which was increased when they began to con- 
verse; and before they arrived in North Yar- 
mouth, they had agreed to room together, and 
had told each other all their hearts. This 
boyish preference was by no means dimin- 
ished upon a closer acquaintance, for they 
were admirably adapted to each other. Mor- 
ton loved to read, and, if he was not engaged 
in study, didn’t want company in study hours; 
neither did Richardson. 

Richardson was neat, and liked very much 
to see a room in good order, but, having 
been accustomed to have things picked up and 
put in order after him by his mother and sis- 
ters, was not much inclined to do it himself. 
But Morton was a¢customed to take care of 
himself, and kept everything in complete 
order. Richardson was timid—the result 


of having been educated by a private tutor, 


and associating always with his sisters (never 
exposed to the rough-and-tumble of school 
life), rather than of any natural deficiency; 
but there was something irresistibly winning, 
truthful, and attractive about his whole de- 
meanor, especially to Morton, who loved him 
as he did his own soul. He was remarkably 
handsome, and, what was more singular, was 
the only one in the class who did not know it. 
He therefore leaned upon Morton, as the ivy 
clasps the oak. 

Although, in comparison with Morton and 
the rest, Richardson might have been esteemed 
effeminate, and rather helpless, yet in one re- 
spect he manifested a thoroughly practical 
turn, being possessed of remarkable mechani- 
cal ability, and extremely fond of handling 
tools. At home he had a set of his own, and 
a workshop where he amused himself. He 
had not been long in college before he missed 
his favorite relaxation, and sent after his tools. 
He then constructed a bench in the attic of 
Radcliffe, made a drawer to it, put on a wood- 
€n vise, and felt thoroughly at home. Here 
he employed himself rainy days, and made 
pene ite articles of convenience and com- 
ort. 


Morton’s favorite methods of relaxation 
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were sailing, gunning, clam-bakes, or any- 
thing connected with the water. He had an 
uncle at Cape Porpoise, a retired sea captain, 
and cousins who were sailors. Morton was a 
great favorite with them; and every year, from 
the time he was twelve years old, he had spent 
a portion of the summer at the cape, and had, 
under the instruction of the old captain, become 
thoroughly versed in the management of a 
boat. He had a very tenacious local memory, 
and if he went into harbor or cove once, was 
pilot there forever after. 

Pike, who grew up in a seaport, aspired to 
the same knowledge, but generally got him- 
self and companions into trouble, for which 
reason they never cared to go with him if they 
could possibly obtain Morton. But Pike-was 
always ready to go, caring nothing for study; 
whereas Morton could go but seldom, as he 
was obliged to work in the intervals of study. 

Pike was mentioned, incidentally, in connec- 
tion with the Mohawk affair. He was not, 
however, a Radcliffer, but went with them a 
good deal; he was from the same place as 
Savage and Hill, and slept more than half the 
time with one or the other of them. 

Richardson expected, after breakfast, that 
Morton would tell him what he had been 
about all night; but he kept his own counsel, 
went to bed, and took a nap. The next after- 
noon, at recitation, a slip of paper was passed 
round, on which the following was written in 
pencil: ‘‘ Radcliffers requested to meet at 
No. 4 directly after recitations. Read and 
pass along.” Signed, Morton. 

‘*Reckon you'll go,” said Pike to Perkins, 
as he passed the paper to him. 

‘* You'd better b’lieve it; there’s something 
up.” 

‘<T mean to come over to Radcliffe to-night, 
and sleep with Savage.” 


CHAPTER X. 
WHAT THEY DID AT NUMBER FOUR. 


HEN, at the close of recitation, the 
fraternity of Radcliffe entered No. 4, 
Richardson locked the door after them. 
**Gentlemen,” said Morton, ‘ you will please 
walk into the bedroom, shut the door after 
you, and not peek.” He then took from the 
drawer the production upon which he had be- 
stowed so much labor, and, fastening it toa 
board kept for similar uses, set it on the man- 
tel, where it occupied nearly the whole breadth 
of the chimney. 
‘*Gentlemen,” he said, opening the door, 
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‘**T have invited you to view a work of art, and 
trust you will find it true to nature.” 

“It is a darky,” exclaimed Savage. 

** A sick one, too,” said Perk. 

“It is Jim Trafton; that’s who it is,” cried 
Hathaway; “Jim as a darky, and a capital 
likeness, too; there are the table, the vials, and 
that study lamp he thinks so much of.” 

**It ain’t anybody else,” said Hill, reflec- 
tively. 

‘¢ But what a queer picture!” said Richard- 
son; ‘“‘ the bed, the wall of the room are all 
brought in, and occupy ten times the space 
of the principal personage. What made you 
have so much of the room in?” i 

‘*There was a reason for that, Rich, that 
don’t appear on the surface.” 

‘* What are you going to do with it, Mort?” 

** Guess.” 

‘* That’s the reason that don’t appear, I sup- 
pose,”’ said Perk. 

“‘T know,” said Savage; ‘‘ he’s going to. show 
it to the fellows, have some fun over it, then 
frame it, and hang it up in this hall, to be 
handed down to those who shall room hefe 
after us.” 

‘““You don’t think I would sit up all night, 
and take so much pains, just for that.” 

*“*You like such things, Mort; ‘the labor 
we delight in physics pain.’” 

**Do you give it up?” 

‘* We give it up.” 

“IT am going to make Jim Trafton believe 
he is that darky.” 

“ How will you do that?” asked Rich. 

**You know he has a small looking-glass 
which hangs on the wall at the foot of his bed.” 

‘SYes.” 

‘“The first thing that he does when he 
wakes in the morning, is to look in that glass, 
to see ifhe gains any; you know he has an 
idea that he is very handsome. To-night, 
when he is asleep, I am going to put that glass 
a little higher, so he can’t see himself in it, 
then hang the drawing on the wall behind the 
bed; when he looks in the glass to-morrow 
morning, he’ll see this darky, think it is him- 
self, and that the fever or something has 
turned him black.” 

‘I tell you it can’t be did, brother of mine.” 

**So you said, Rich, about the Mohawk; 
but that was did, and did up brown, too.” 

** What a rich thing it will be, if itcan!” said 
Perk; ‘‘ beat the Mohawks all hollow.” 

**You know he’s dead in love with Miss 
Minot.” 

‘Well, he zs a fine-looking fellow,” said 
Hill — *‘ good form and features; arid till you 





come to look him right square in the eye, 
and hear him talk, you would take him for a 
right smart boy. If you can bring this to 
pass, Mort, I'll say you are a coon, and I'll 
have a pigeon pie in my room, and invite the 
whole fraternity.” 

“T see difficulties — plenty of them,” said 
Hathaway, who was of a practical turn of 
mind, ‘and incline to the opinion of Rich.” 

“You always do, Ed,” replied Morton. 

“* Difficulties!” he exclaimed, striking an 
attitude, and with a magnificent flourish of his 
right arm; ‘who talks of difficulties in the 
pathway of genius, that puts a girdle round 
the earth, whose sphere is the universe, and 
its dwelling-place among the stars of heaven. 


* Up, comrades, up in Radcliffe’s halls, 
Ne’er be it said our courage falls.’ ”” 

* Put that boy to bed; he’s dangerous,” said ° 
Perk. 

**He is a very precocious youth,” replied 
Ritch; ‘“he has aspirations, and already im- 
agines himself a sophomore. I am sometimes 
apprehensive, when I lie down, for fear he will 
soar in the night, and take me with him.” 

‘¢‘T, on the other hand,” cried Mort, ‘ ap- 
prehend myself, while thus closely connected 
with him, in the condition of one of those 
living, writhing bodies, whom the god-con- 
temning Tuscan chained to a corpse; but I 
have glory-tinted visions of better days to 
come, when, like the insect emerging from 
its chrysalis state, and casting off its old 
slough, the soul, on pinions of green, gold, 
and azure, shall wing its way through the 
realms of infinite space, and placing one foot 
on Vesuvius, and the other on Chimborazo, 
stride onward to immortality.” 

‘‘ A mixed metaphor! he raves,” said Savage. 

‘¢ Tt is sad to reflect,” said Rich, ‘‘ how mind 
is shackled in this work-day world : to-morrow 
we shall behold this sublime genius hoeing 
potatoes, or cleaning out the president’s barn.” 

*¢ Cleaning out the barn is a work of genius.” 

** How do you make that out?” 

‘‘T fling the loathsome matter from the sta- 
ble, deposit it in the earth; in a few weeks it 
is transformed into the vivid green of the foli- 
age and the grass; that which is now unsight- 
ly to the eye, offensive to the touch, and at 
enmity with life, is changed into bread, which 
feeds the millions, and into the beautiful flow- 
er, flinging its perfume on the breath of morn; 
cheered in my godlike toil by the reflection 
that I also am a benefactor of my race, and 
that Hercules cleaned out the Augean stables. 
Thus by a slight effort of the imagination, 
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I enrol my humble name among those of 
the heroes of antiquity, and exalt myself 
evermore to greater, and greater, and still 
greater heights of intellectual and spiritual 
strength.” 

“T rather think,” said Hill, ** he’s been tak- 
ing some of L.’s sperm oil.” 

“But really, Mort,” said Hathaway, ‘I see 
lots of difficulties.” 

“T recently observed that you do.” 

“O, sugar! stop your fooling; don’t you see 
if he moves to one side or the other, he will 
lose the reflection of the negro, and see the 
wall.” 

“Can't see it; this drawing is very large, 
the glass is very small, which will allow him 
to move considerably to one side or the other; 
besides, it is very little he can move, and we 
must be on hand and look out for that.” 

“There’s another thing; he can’t be such a 
goat as not to know the difference between 
the reflected image of a drawing and his own 
face. Suppose he puts his hands to his face, 
or talks with his mouth, he will see that the 
darky don’t move his lips, or put his hands 
to his face; can’t help seeing it.” 

“Hathaway, you are going on the supposi- 
tion that somebody is trying to fool one of us 
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in that way; but we have to do with Jim Traf- 
ton, and may safely reckon on his stupidity and 
credulity; besides, he’ll be so stirred up, he’ll 
know less than ever.” 

** Suppose he should rise high up in bed; he 
would see his own face; and even Jim Trafton 
couldn’t believe he has two faces, or that he 
is white and black, both at once.” 

“*T tell you we'll put the glass so high that 
he can’t see himself, except he gets up on his 
knees; and we won’t let him do that.” 

‘“ At any rate,” said Perk, ‘‘ we can’t keep it 
up long, for we can’t stay there to watch him; 
he’s most well now, and he would get up on 
his knees, or get out of bed, and find it out.” 

‘“‘We don't need to keep it up only long 
enough to make him believe it.” 

‘* He’ll send for Dr. L.” 

*“‘He won’t bring us out; I'll risk Am.” 

‘I don’t see,” said Hill, ‘‘ how you're going 
to keep it up long enough to have any fun out 
of it, because we can’t stay there long; we 
shall have to go to breakfast, and while we 
are gone, he may move, and find it out.” 

‘¢1’ll watch him while you eat your breakfast ; 
you can bring mine, and I’ll eat with him.” 

‘But after breakfast we shall have to eat 
our lessons, and go to recitations.” 
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‘*Take the glass along then, and leave him 
in the firm persuasion he is a negro.” 

‘*He’ll want to know what it is taken away 
for, and will want to look in it.” 

‘‘ T'll manage that.” 

‘* How are you going to put the picture up, 
and arrange the glass? You must have a 
bright light; he'll wake up and Catch us.” 

“*T have that all planned; we'll pin it up by 
daylight, tell him we want to air his bed and 
room, put him on the bed in the bedroom, and 
shut him up; then we can arrange everything 
to our minds, mark the places on the wall with 
a pencil for the glass and the sketch. It will 
not be two minutes’ work to put them in their 
places in the night, by a dim light that won’t 
wake him. Are you satisfied now?” 

**T tell you, boys,” said Rich, ‘‘ Mort’s re- 
sources are infinite: let us go right down and 
move him. Take the sketch, Mort.” 

Trafton, being now freed from fever, and 
with a ravenous appetite, was mending fast; 
indeed, a person of common energy, in his 
condition, would have been about the room. 
The boys therefore relinquished sleeping*in 
the bedroom, and in lieu of it, placed a long 
stick by his bed, that if he needed anything in 
the night, he could, by knocking on the wall 
overhead, call Morton or Richardson, who 
roomed directly above him. 

That night, after Trafton was asleep, they 
perfected all their arrangements, and all re- 
tired to rest except Morton, who (feeling that 
as he had originated the affair, the responsi- 
bility rested on him) set off for the doctor, 
and, after making a confidant of him, inquired 
if it would be attended with any bad results. 

“No,” was the reply, ‘if you don’t con- 
tinue it too long; he has no nerves.” 

After making an arrangement with the doc- 
tor to call in the morning, he returned, and 
followed the example of his companions. 


CHAPTER XI. 
** DOES IT COME OFF, PERK?” 


Pane whole fraternity, as was their custom, 
went directly from the recitation-room 
to pay a morning visit to Trafton. 

They stood round his bed without uttering 
a word, but with uplifted hands and an ex- 
pression of countenance, in which compassion 
and astonishment struggled for mastery. 

‘*What is the matter?” asked Trafton; 
‘what makes you all look at me so?” 

‘* How do you find yourself this morning, 
jim?” 
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“First rate, Mort; haven’t felt so well any 
morning since I’ve been sick; only I’m ter- 
rible hungry: the doctor said I might have 
beefsteak.” 

“I'm glad you feel.well; you don’t look very 
well; you’re as black as a coal.” 

‘Black! What do you mean by that?” 

‘““Mean? Just look there,” pointing to the 
glass. James looked in the glass, and to his 
utter consternation, beheld a black face. 

** How came that darky in the glass?” 

‘* Why, that is you.” 

“Me! AmI a nigger?” 

““No; but your face, neck, and shoulders, 
are as black as any Guinea negro.” 

“Tt ain’t me. I tell you I ain’t a nigger; I 
won't be a nigger. O, what shallI do? But 
my arms and hands are white,” he exclaimed. 

‘*Keep your hands and arms under the 
clothes ; you’ll get cold,” cried Morton, thrust- 
ing his hands and arms (which he held up) 
back into bed, and packing the clothes tight 
over them. 

‘It must be the disorder,” said Hathaway; 
“ perhaps if’s something the doctor has given 
him.” 

‘“¢ Perhaps it will wash off,” said Perk. 

‘“*Q, do make haste; get some soap and 
water,” said Trafton, ‘ and try.” 

Savage procured some water and soap; and 
it was a queer sight to see him rubbing with 
all his might, to get the black off a face as 
white as his own, while the whole company 
were making almost superhuman efforts to 
keep from laughing outright. 

* Does it start, Savage?” 

**Not a grain, Jim, that I can see.” 

** Let me look at the cloth.” 

Savage placed the cloth before him, which, 
white with the froth of the soap, was without 
a stain. i 

‘¢There’s not a bit of black on the cloth,” 
said Trafton, despondingly. 

‘¢ Perhaps,” said Perk, ‘‘if you took some 
soap and ashes, — that is what I scour my gun- 
barrel with, — it might start it.” 

**O, yes; do, Perk, do.” 

Perk accordingly rubbed abundance of soap 
on the cloth, and then dipped it in the ashes 
of the fireplace; mounting the bed, he averred 
he would start something, and taking Traf- 
ton’s head between his knees, rubbed till he 
well nigh abraded the skin. 

**¢ Does it come off, Perk?” 

‘“‘Not the least mite, Trafton; it’s no use; 
you will have to make up your mind to bearit.” 

“* Ah, Perk, only think what it is to make 
up your mind to be a nigger — a black nigger.” 
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‘¢- You are not a nigger; you have the same 
features and the same hair.” 

‘¢T might as well be.” 

“Tt may,” said Hathaway, ‘ spread all over 
hig, and his hair may turn to wool.” 

Trafton groaned. 

‘‘T don’t believe it will,” said Rich; ‘I 
think it is far more likely that it may disap- 
pear as it came on — suddenly.” 

‘Do you think so, Rich?” 

“TI certainly do; indeed, I almost think I 
know so.” 

‘You are a real good fellow, Rich.” 

‘““We are aware, Jim,” said Morton, very 
seriously, ‘‘ of your position in respect to Miss 
Minot, and feel deeply for you, as though the 
case were our Own.” ; 

‘You don’t know how bad I feel, Mort.’’ 

‘“‘T have thought it all over, and there is 
one feature of it worthy of the most serious 
consideration.” 

‘‘ What is that?” 

‘“You have now an opportunity, which few 
of the human race ever enjoyed, to prove the 
depth and sincerity of woman's affection. If 
she truly loves you, this will make no change 
in her affection — only deepen it; but if she 
is only flirting with you, because she likes to 
have a student to wait upon her, get her a 
good seat at exhibition, take her to ride, and 


make her a few presents, she’ll drop you like 
a hot brick.” 


*T’ll tell you what I would do,” said Rich; 
‘write her, tell her that your features are the 
same, but, in respect to color, you are a ne- 
gro; that your heart is unchanged, and your 
affections irrevocably fixed on her; and you 
will soon ascertain her sentiments.” 

“I,” said Morton, ‘“have heard my mother 
tell of a singular circumstance, of which this 
reminds me.” 

‘Tell me about it,” said Trafton. 

“Mother said there was a most beautiful 
and accomplished lady (she knew her well), 
who was engaged to a young officer in the 
revolutionary army. In one of the battles, I 
think at Trenton, he was dreadfully wounded 
—lost one arm, a leg, and his lefteye. He 
wrote to her, told her he could not expect her 
to marry such a mere wreck as he then was, 
so absolutely repulsive, and releasing her from 
the engagement. The noble girl wrote in re- 
ply that she loved the man, not merely the 
body, and that nothing which had taken place 
could make any change in her affections.” 

“Tf I could get such a girl as that,” ex- 
claimed Hill, with enthusiasm, ‘I should be 
willing to be a negro.” 
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**T shouldn’t,” said Trafton. 

Morton now remarked that perhaps the doc- 
tor might prescribe in the case, saying, if one 
of them would remain with Jim, he would get 
his breakfast, and on his return bring the 
doctor with him. 

When the physician came, he expressed the 
utmost surprise and concern. 

After feeling the pulse of his patient, he pro- 
nounced him free from disease, in fine mend- 
ing condition, and seemed more puzzled than 
ever. 

‘*T have,” he said, ‘*‘ known nitrate of silver 
to produce singular effects in persons of pecu- 
liar temperament, acting as a pigment, and 
turning the skin blue; but there is no medi- 
cine in the world, or mineral either, can turn 
a,man black. Morton, you had better remove 
that looking-glass, a view of his features will 
only tend to depress him; he ought, if possi- 
ble, to forget it.” 

‘Forget it!” cried Trafton; ‘can’t you do 
anything for me, doctor?” 

“I think I can, Trafton. If some of your 
fgiends will get some comfrey-root, grate it, 


mix it with the whites of eggs and Indian 


meal (I will write down the proportions), make 
a poultice, and cover all the discolored flesh 
with it, I think it will help it. Now,” said the 
doctor, aside to them, ‘‘ you’ve carried this 
thing far enough; but you must get out of it, 
somehow; put on the poultice, and encourage 
him with hopes of a cure.” 

While Morton removed the glass, Savage 
took down the sketch, thus obviating all dan- 
ger of exposure, and leaving James in the full 
persuasion that he was, as to complexion, a 
negro. The story spread like wildfire; stu- 
dents came thronging to Radcliffe to witness 
the strange phenomenon, but a few only were 
admitted, who had been previously made ac- 
quainted with the facts, and tutored to express 
the requisite degree of astonishment. It was a 
singular scene, Trafton telling his classmates 
how he felt under the terrible transformation, 
and listening to expressions of sympathy from 
them, while his face was giving the lie to his 
own words. 

Having procured the materials, they applied 
the poultice, leaving just room enough to 
speak and breathe. Great was the anxiety of 
Trafton and his friends, when they came in 
after recitation to remove the poultices. 

‘‘T almost dread to take them off,” said 
Morton. 

‘* Take the one off his neck first, Mort,” said 
Richardson. 

Morton removed the poultice. 
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** As sure as I’m alive, I believe it has done 
the work: get some water, Rich, and wash 
off the poultice.” 

**I don’t believe but it has,” said Savage 
(who had smeared with ink the poultice Mor- 
ton had laid on the table), for this poultice is 
black enough.” 

“Tt’s all right,” cried Rich, as he washed 
off the remnant of the poultice; “now off 
with the other one.” 

The ‘result was the same: no sooner was 
his face washed, than Morton put the looking- 
glass into his hands. 

*O, I'm all right! I’ve come back! I’m 
white!” exclaimed James, viewing his face 
in the glass with the greatest satisfaction. 

**You had better take a good nap, now, 
Jim,” said Richardson. 

As Trafton lay in bed, he heard peal on peal 
of laughter from the room above, with some 
stamping of feet. 

‘“T wonder how they expect I can get asleep 
with such a racket over my head; but I sup- 
pose they are glad I have got over it.” 

‘« Perk,” said Richardson, ‘‘ how could yeu 
and Savage keep a sober countenance while- 
you were trying to rub the black off his face?” 

“I did very well,” said Savage, ‘till he 
wanted to know if there was any black on the 
cloth. I thought I should split then.” 

** Yes,” said Hill, ‘‘and when he wanted to 
look at the poultice, Savage had just been put- 
ting ink on.” 

‘* That’s what made me do it,” said Savage; 
“Tknew he would ask to see it. Did you 
hear him say to me, after he had looked at 
the poultice, ‘That doctor knows a good deal 
— don’t he?’” 

**T,” said Rich, ‘‘ was about as much amused 
to hear Mort talking philosophy to him, as 
at anything. Miss M. will be in a queer fix; 
she was not particularly attractive to any- 
body but Trafton; she returned his note un- 
answered because she thought he was a darky; 
now he has become a white man, she will miss 
the rides, &c.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Morton, *‘I have 
dim recollections of a pigeon pie, coffee, and 
other good things, that some one was to 
provide if this thing was a success; or did I 
dream it?” 

‘Guess you didn’t dream it, Mort,” said 
Hill. ‘‘I’m ready and willing; when shall we 
have it?” 

‘Not till Jim gets entirely well; we’ve had 
fun enough with him; let us give him a good 
feast.” 

*T’ll shoot the pigeons,” said Perk. 
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“And I,” said Hathaway, “ will never see 
any more difficulties in anything Mort un- 
dertakes, should it be to get fire from an 
icicle, or draw blood from a turnip, — 


*Tothrow a perfume on the violet, 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow,’ — 


or to obtain sense from Trafton; I will not 
say thee nay.” 

‘¢ Put him to bed,” was the cry. 

‘“*He has been sleeping with Mort,” said 
Hill. 

‘It was not so very arduous a work, after 
all,” said Savage, ‘‘ to play any kind of a trick 
upon Jim; if it had been any of the rest of us, 
it wouldn’t have been so great a success. | 
should like to see the fellow who could play a 
trick on me; there would be some excitement 
about that, 

* And the stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.’ ” 


‘¢ Put him to bed,” cried Rich; ‘* now don’t 
go to depreciating, Savage, nor with envious 
fingers pluck a single laurel from the brow 
of the young Iulus. That sketch of Trafton, 
if there was nothing more, bears the unmis- 
takable attributes of genius.” 

‘* Depreciate the genius of Morton! You 
might as well strive to push a stone from the 
pyramid with your hand.” 

** Put him to bed.” 

“‘If we go on at this rate,” said Mort, “‘ we 
shall all have to go to bed. It is study hours; 
no more fooling.” 

“T’ll go,” said Savage; ‘I know the lesson; 
I shan’t be taken up.” 

‘*T was taken up yesterday, and the day be- 
fore,” said Hathaway. 

*“‘T ain’t going to look at mine,” said Perk, 
stretching himself. ‘‘ I’m going to take a nap 
on Trafton’s bed, and say unprepared.” 

*T’ll go home and get my lesson,” said Hill. 

*¢Get it here, Fred,” said Morton; ‘and 
you, too, Perk; come, you’ve been absent 
from prayers, and said unprepared, or got 
screwed, half the time, lately.” 

‘No, I’m going down to see Jim.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
SOCIAL DISCIPLINE OF COLLEGE LIFE. 


Eee are much influenced by their asso- 
ciates, as they catch each other’s step; 


thus they unconsciously assimilate in senti- 
ments and habits, and mutually act and react 
upon one another. 
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If college life is environed with peculiar 
perils and temptations, it is, on the other 
hand, not devoid of corresponding advan- 
tages. 

Has a boy been unduly fondled at home to 
such an extent as to be deficient in stamina 
and hardihood, it affords a salutary discipline, 
one which tends to cultivate self-reliance. Is 
he credulous, disposed to take everything upon 
trust, it effectually enlightens; or if obtuse, it 
quickens him. Has he formed an overween- 
ing estimate of his own abilities, college life 
will take it out of him, if anything can. 

Minds of every calibre and quality are there 
brought in contact; the attrition prunes away 
excrescences, and develops capabilities. There 
is an education aside from that of the recita- 
tion-room, which is a preparation for the 
exigencies of actual life. 

The boy petted at home, the idol of his 
parents and grandparents, the object of affec- 
tionate solicitude to admiring sisters, is thus 
led to value himself in proportion to the esti- 
mation set upon him by others, and finds him- 
self a freshman, rooming in No. 2 on the 
ground floor, near the door, but a unit, well 
nigh a cipher, among a vast assemblage of 
figures; the object of inspection to keen- 
eyed sophomores, who, with faculties sharp- 


ened by practice, are taking the measure of 
his capabilities, and searching for the chinks 
in his armor. 


He whose wants have been always antici- 
pated is now suddenly called upon to take 
care of himself; home is exchanged for a 
boarding-house, the society of parents for a 
chum, whom (perhaps self-reliant from al- 
ways having been taught to take care of him- 
self) he looks upon almost with awe. 

Such, to some extent, was the relation of 
Richardson and Morton, when first thrown 
together. But in Richardson all the elements 
of a noble character existed, kindly mixed, 
and, under the influences brought to bear 
upon him, rapidly developed. 

When the room was procured, which bore 
unmistakable marks of former occupancy, it 
seemed to Richardson a very rough place; 
and, while Morton was putting the furniture 
in order, he amused himself by studying the 
inscriptions in pencil on the walls and win- 
dow-frames, — the effusions of college wits and 
philosophers, — some of which consisted of 
emphatic warnings addressed to future occu- 
pants of the room, and pathetic complaints 
of bed-bugs; or stood, the very picture of 
irresolution and dismay, till called upon by 
Morton to hold a portion of the bedstead, 
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while he corded it up; and then he let the 
bed-post fall on his chum's toes, and did about 
as much harm as good. : 

The next thing in order was fuel. A load 
of wood, cut and split, was dumped at the 
door. Morton instantly began to bring it in 
and pile it in the wood closet. Richardson, 
who had never performed any kind of labor, 
except with his tools, — and that consisted in 
making flower-pots, picture-frames, and work- 
boxes for his sisters, and trellises for flowers 
to run upon, — looked on with astonishment. 
Pride, however, at length prompted him to 
take a part. After the wood was all disposed 
of, he went to the pump for a pail of water, 
unpacked his trunk, and placed his books on 
the table; and, when the curtains were down, 
a cheerful fire made, and the study lamp 
(brought from home, and connected with so 
many associations) was placed on the table, 
he began to feel more at home. 

Richardson had made up his mind that a 
boy who knew so much about what he con- 
sidered drudgery could not be much of a 
s@Molar, but was very soon set right on that 
point. His respect and affection for Morton 
increased every day. He felt that he was, in 
a great many respects, superior to himself, 
possessing a knowledge of men and things of 
which he was entirely destitute; admired his 
self-reliance and cheerfulness under the pres- 
sure laid upon him by necessity, wished he 
was like him, and soon began, unconsciously, 
to imitate him. 

They had not roomed together a month be- 
fore he told Morton that he had enough to do 
outside, and he would take care of the room, 
insisting upon bringing up the wood and 
building the fire. Indeed, one motive that 
induced him to send for his tools was, that 
he might show Morton he was not destitute 
of practical knowledge, or, as Morton would 
have said, ‘‘ was good for something.” 

On the other hand, Richardson exerted a 
corresponding influence upon his chum of a 
most salutary kind, softening asperities, and 
exercising a constantly refining influence. 
Morton, as is frequently the case with persons 
of his temperament and energy of character, 
was prone to make use of rough, sharp modes 
of expression, bordering upon rudeness, and, 
during the first period of their acquaintance, 
often, without intending it, brought tears to 
the eyes of his more sensitive chum. But 
these excrescences gradually melted away and 
disappeared beneath the influence of his re- 
fined, gentlemanly companion, between whom 
and himself there were so strong an attach- 
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ment, and so many points of contact, each 
earnestly wishing to stand well in the opinion 
of the other. 

Morton was afraid Richardson would think 
him boorish, and Richardson that his chum 
would apply the term shiftless to him, as he 
often did to others. 

One evening, not long after the conversa- 
tion which we have narrated, suggested by 
Morton’s sitting up all night to sketch, Rich- 
ardson, after finishing his lesson, went be- 
hind Mort’s chair, and putting his arms over 
his neck, because he did not quite like to look 
him in the face, said, — 

‘*You know what we were saying a while 
ago about work?” 

‘*'Yes.” 

** Well, I’ve never forgotten that talk.” 

‘¢ Hope I didn’t wound your feelings, Rich.” 

** Not at all; you only made me reflect a lit- 
tle. Now, I want you to do something for 
me — will you?” 

‘*To be sure I will.” 

‘*T want you, next time you go anywhere 
work, to let me go and work with you.” 

‘* You're funning, Rich.” 

** No, I ain’t, brother of mine; I never was 
more serious in my life.” 

‘What do you want to work for? There’s 
no necessity for it, as in my case.” 

“Tl tell you” (taking a chair beside his 
chum). ‘You said, that time we talked to- 
gether, that labor was a benefit, aside from 
the fruits of it; that it gave you muscle, made 
you feel first rate, and enabled you to’ bear 
more study. I want muscle, to feel first rate, 
be able to bear study, and have some man- 
hood. You also said, if you had not the 
stimulus of necessity, you probably would not 
do it, and be just like me. Now, I have an 
object. I want to help you, and be like you — 
good for something. Besides” (laying his 
head down in Morton’s lap), “I want to be 
with you; it does me no good to walk for ex- 
ercise. I don’t like to play ball; I never 
learned how, am awkward at it, and don’t 
care to be with the rest out of doors, unless 
you are there. Will you let me go with you, 
Mort?” 

** Of course I will,” replied Morton, more 
delighted than he cared to express. ‘Don’t 
you think I like to be with you, as well as you 
do with me?” 

** You are real good, Mort.” 

**You don’t know how to work.” 

**Tcan learn. I didn’t know how to read 
the preface to Livy till I learned; and, if you 
don’t look out, I'll take the valedictory in 
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hoeing potatoes; and you know you said it 
was a work of genius to clean out the barn, 
I think I shall choose that, as the more hon- 
orable.” 

“‘T will resign the post of honor to you,” 
said Morton, laughing, ‘‘and content myself 
with the less honorable position of hoeing 
and cutting wood. Your hands will blister, 
and the sun will scorch you.” 

“‘T don’t care: I don’t want to look like a 
girl. I heard Perk tell Savage, the other day, 
that I would make a first-rate girl, only dress 
me in women’s clothes; but, girl or not, I can 
go ahead of him, or Savage either, in any col- 
lege recitations.” 

The next week Richardson went to work 
with his chum. After getting at first exces- 
sively fatigued, receiving sundry bruises and 
blisters, having his face peeled by the sun, 
and running the imminent risk of cutting off 
his toes with the axe, he acquired both strength 
and facility, and even learned to mow. 

The advantages of this course of life were 
soon apparent in sound sleep, elasticity of 
mind, a consciousness of strength, increased 
power of application, and the disappearance 
of the blues. From this prolific source re- 
sulted another benefit to all the inmates of 
Radcliffe. In consequence of his assistance, 
Morton found more time to go with them on 
excursions. It was now the very last of June, 
and a small species of mackerel came into the 
bays. The Radcliffers walked down to Ware 
Point to participate in the sport. Everything 
in the form of a boat that would float was in 
the water; men, boys, and even women, 
manned them; and some boys were on rafts, 
for the fish came into the coves, and the water 
was alive with them. It was a tantalizing 
sight to the students to stand on the shore, 
and see the fish flash in the sun as they were 
jerked from the water. 

At length they found an old man, Uncle 
John Fisher, who, having been off fishing at 
sunrise, was now resting himself after dinner. 
He agreed to take them off in his wherry, on 
condition — as he was tired — that they would 
row out to the ground and back again. He 
wanted to go about a mile down the bay, and 
fish abreast a certain point, where, he assured 
his employers, fish were very plenty. 

Richardson now had experience of the bene- 
fit of labor, as he and Morton were the only 
two that did much at rowing, Uncle John, 
meanwhile, praising them profusely, in order 
to stimulate their exertions. 

If ever boys were excited, they were when 
Uncle John dropped the killick at the spot, 
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and looking over the sides, they beheld the 
mackerel darting through the water by myriads 
in all directions. 

They continued to fish till the sun went 
down, when the fish ceased to bite. They 
now had leisure to take account of damages, 
and estimate results. Uncle John, in fishing, 
flung the mackerel into the boat with a pecu- 
liar jerk, which unhooked them, and, with the 
same motion, the line was flung overboard. 
Mackerel seldom take the bait from the hook, 
and, when they are very plenty, will bite at 
whatever comes into the water. 

Richardson, in trying to imitate Uncle John, 
had stuck a hook in his cheek and thigh, 
though, fortunately, notoverthe barb. Morton 
had torn one leg of his pants half off against 
anail in the head-board; and they were, in 
respect to their lower extremities, wet to the 
skin. But they had caught two barrels of 
mackerel, and pulled in triumph to the shore, 
to take tea at Uncle John’s, and then walk five 
miles to the college. 

“What will you do with these mackerel?” 
asked Uncle John, when they reached the 
shore. 

“Do with them?” said Morton; “ nothing; 
they are yours.’ 

“Indeed, I couldn’t think of that. You 
have paid me for my services all I asked, — 
which, by the way, was a most exorbitant 
price, — and the fish of right belong to you.” 

“We don’t want them,” said Richardson. 
“We can’t carry them five miles; we’ve had 
the fun of catching them; that is all we want. 
They are yours, Uncle John.” 

“T can’t think of that, young man. To- 
morrow I'll get a wagon, take them to Bruns- 
wick and sell them, find you out, and give you 
the proceeds.” 

Against this they all protested. 

It was some distance from the shore to the 
house; and, while Uncle John was taking 
care of the boat and, fish, the boys strolled 
leisurely towards the house, congratulating 
themselves upon their good luck in fishing, 
and in discussing and extolling the character 
of Uncle John, who, they unanimously agreed, 
was one of those honest fishermen they had 
read of — unsophisticated and untrammelled 
by the cares and wickedness of the world; es- 
pecially was this the case with Richardson, 
who was enraptured with his guileless sim- 
plicity of character. 

“T move,” said Richardson, ‘ that we put a 
quarter under our plates as a present, that 
they may find it after we are gone; he is such 
an honest man.” 
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The vote was carried by acclamation. Uncle 
'‘ John came up from the shore, and they sat 
down to eat supper. When Mrs. Fisher aés- 
certained the subject-matter of discussion at 
the boat, “It is a pity,” said she, ‘‘that the 
young gentlemen shouldn’t ‘take their fish 
home with them. I think I could contrive 
a way in which they might at least take part 
of them. I think I could find some boys in 
the house.” 

‘*No more of your remarks, Mrs. Fisher!” 
exclaimed Uncle John, in stern tones. 

There were no quarters put under the plates, 
and the boys never heard any more of the fish. 

The veil of romance was rudely swept away, 
and Richardson learned his first sad lesson in 
respect to the ways of the world, and honest 
fishermen in particular. 

‘*No more of your remarks, Mrs. Fisher,” 
became a catch-word at Radcliffe Castle. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LAUGHING. 
BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 


AUGH, boys! a hearty, joyous, ringing 
laugh, that sends the blood gayly cours- 
ing*along the veins and arteries, giving life 
and vigor to every nook and corner of the 
system. ‘* Laugh and grow fat,” and plump, 
like the gay lambs that frisk and gambol on 
the hill-side in the joyous spring, or like the 
rollicking kittens, as they roll and tumble on 
the mat, as if to show their proud mother, 
sitting near and watching their movements, 
how easily and naturally they learn the first 
lessons in caf-gymnastics. Laugh, but you 
need never indulge in a coarse ‘ horse- 
laugh,” a simple roar, reminding one of the 
braying of a donkey, or a steam-whistle! 
Laugh like a boy, a wide-awake, s¢irring boy, 
one ready for business, labor, errands; ready 
to bring a pail of water for mother, gather 
flowers for sister, or any honest and useful 
labor, physical or mental. Laugh, but not 
simply to make a noise, or because it is ex- 
pected that you will, but because you cannot 
help it; because you are overflowing with 
good-nature, with not a cubic inch more of 
room to contain your joyous feelings — almost 
ready to burst; filled with kindly feelings to- 
wards brothers and sisters, parents and friends, 
schoolmates and playmates, all with whom 
you come in daily contact. 
Yes, and let the girls laugh and expand the 
chest, inflate the lungs, rouse the energies, 





enkindle kindly emotions, encircling the whole 
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countenance with an ample wreath of smiles. 
Give me the boy or girl that smiles as soon 
as the first rays of the joyous morning sun 
glances in through the window, gay, happy, 
and kind. Such a boy will be fit to ‘‘make 
up” into a man, at least when contrasted 
with a sullen, morose, ‘*‘ crabbed ” fellow, who 
snaps and snarls like a surly cur, or growls 
and grunts like an untamable hyena, from 
the moment that he opens his red and angry 
eyes till he is ‘‘comforted” by his breakfast. 
Such a girl, other things being favorable, 
will be good materiel to aid in gladdening 
some comfortable home, or to refine, civilize, 
tame, and humanize a rude brother, making 
him more gentle, affectionate, and lovable. 
It is a feast to even Jook at such a joy- 
inspiring girl, such a woman-bud, and see 
the smiles, flowing, #0 to speak, from her 
parted lips, displaying a set of clean, well- 
brushed teeth, looking almost the personifica- 
tion of beauty and goodness, singing and as 
merry as the birds, the wide-awake birds, that 
commenced their morning concert long before 
the lazy boys dreamed that the glorious gun 
was approaching and about to pour a whole 
flood of joy-inspiring light and warmth upon 
the earth. Such a girl is like a gentle shower 
to the parched earth, bestowing kind words, 
sweet smiles, and acts of mercy all around 
her, the joy and light of the household. 

It has been well said that ‘‘there are two 
muscles to raise the upper lip, as in laughter, 
and only one to draw it down; therefore we 
should laugh ¢wice to crying once.” There 
may be a time for weeping, and even for 
mourning and melancholy; yet cheerfulness, 
good-nature, and joy are far more favorable 
to the health of the body and mind. Exces- 
sive grief often arrests the action of the stom- 
ach, and produces disease. The cheerful and 
hopeful are far more healthy than the morose, 
the sour, the fretful, and the scolding mortals 
who never see the sunlight of cheerfulness 
or sociability, but who scowl and frown, 
‘‘look daggers,” and feel two-edged swords 
towards all who dare to come within reach of 
them. 

It would do some persons good to be com- 
pelled to laugh occasionally, to be hustled 
and shaken till some kind of a laugh could be 
pressed from them. That sullen boy, who 
looks as if he had been fed on sauer kraut 
all his days, drinking nothing but.vinegar or 
oil of vitriol, and who repels every one who 
comes near him by his unamiable manners, 
would be benefited by the society of rollick- 
ing boys, and joyous, active girls, sometimes 
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called “romps.” Such influences —a little hi- 
larity, innocent amusement, and even mirth- 
provoking fun — might take some of the 
“kinks” out of the tangled and knotted 
thread of his existence. An occasional smile, 
a little fun, would let light and warmth into 
his frozen bosom, as a new joy. If the boy 
who is meditating some deed of revenge, 
whose bosom is filled with malice towards a 
playmate, who may have unintentionally 
ruffled his temper, who is even seeking an 
opportunity to wreak his vengeance on the 
innocent victim; if such a boy—if boy he 
has a right to be called, instead of a tiger, 
bear, or mad dog — could just drop into a group 
of happy boys and girls, at play with ‘all 
their might,” it would apply the ‘‘ smooth- 
ing-iron” to his face, and improve his looks 
wonderfully. If a jealous girl, who imagines 
that another ‘feels above her,’’ perhaps on 
account of a finer dress, could only be com- 
pelled almost to ‘“‘burst her sides” in the 
hearty laugh so often heard in a group of 
happy girls, loud and hearty enough to make 
the heart glad, if not to make the ‘ welkin 
ring,” she might leave that group a better 
and happier girl, having forgotten her mean 
jealousy. If the boy who is tempted to steal, 
to swear, to lie, or to fight, like bulls and 
bears, would but seek the companionship of 
the good, and with them, in their sports, 
open his large mouth and pour forth peals 
of sensible laughter, he might forget his wick- 
edness, and become a happier and better boy. 
I repeat, be joyous, kind, amiable, easy in 
your manners, polite, and laugh to your 
heart’s content, in a proper manner and ata 
proper time. 

— Younc friends, did you ever notice 
birds singing, or the manner of any of the 
feathered tribes in uttering sounds? Watcha 
cow lowing, a horse neighing, or a dog bark- 
ing? We feel sure you will notice that all 
birds and beasts raise their heads and look 
upwards in uttering sounds. The morning 
and evening hymns of praise of our friends 
the birds are always pleasant to hear. Now, 
if birds and beasts look aloft, how much more 
should human beings rise in giving praise to 
the Creator of all! Yet we notice in all 
churches many of our youthful friends sitting 
when the choir and organ sound forth praises 
to God. Is it because they are weak, and can- 
not stand? If so, we are sorry for them. 
Alas, the truth is, our young people are 
thoughtless and irreverent, or they are too 
lazy to rise. 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


SPERANZA. 


BY MARY PAGE. 


OUSIN EFFIE opened the sitting-room 

door and looked in. Three little people 
were there: Tom, on his face on the rug be- 
fore the fire, his chin resting in the palms of 
his hands, his toes meditatively tapping the 
floor; little Mary on the music-stool, her 
mites of hands just pressing the keys of the 
piano, so lightly that no sound came from 
them, and the gentle coo of her sweet voice, 
singing softly to her imaginary accompani- 
ment, was the only sound in the room; 
Bessie, curled up in the window-seat, reading 
the last pages of the charming ‘‘ Adventures 
of Alice in Wonderland.” Out of doors the 
snow was falling thick and fast. A shout of 
delight greeted cousin Effie; even Tom, who 
had arrived at the great age of ten years, was 
not above clasping his arms around the wet 
water-proof, and saying, — 

“OQ, Effie, I’m real glad you’ve come; it 
was so dull here with these girls! ” 

And as he was thrust aside to make room 
for the little sister, he scraped the snow from 
cousin Effie’s muff, and, tasting it, with the 
air of having to do with an article of which 


he felt himself to be a judge, he said, regret- | 


fully, — 

“Just see what jolly snow for snowballs; 
and here I am shut up in the house with a lot 
of girls.” 

“Dear, good, sweet cousin Effie, how nice 
of you to come over!” said Bessie; ‘for 
mamma is still in New York, and it is ever 
80 lonely.” 

Bessie was always dignified; but when her 
mamma was away, she was particularly so, 
for then she felt that she had the care of a 
household upon her shoulders. 

“T thought you would be glad to see me, 
as I knew you could not be out of doors in 
this great snow-storm; so you must entertain 
me nicely; and cousin Effie drew a great 
green chair in front of the fire; little Mary 
crept in beside her, and nestled close within 
her arm; Bessie found room on the other 
side; and Tom seated himself on the rug at 
her feet, and clasping his hands around his 
knees, gazed up into her face. 

“Tell us about the snow,” said he; ‘is it 
deep? How deep? Are there many boys 
coasting on the Common? Are there four 
horses to the horse cars? Don’t it come 
down, though?” 

Effie laughed, and said that it was blowing 
and snowing too hard to tempt the boys out, 
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and Tom was a little comforted. He sat very 
still, thinking, evidently, of to-morrow’s joys. 
The little girls caressed the hands of their 
cousin, and she sat looking thoughtfully into 
the glowing fire. 

“I guess you had better tell me a story,” 
said little Mary, ‘‘ or I shall go to sleep in all 
this quiet.” 

‘“* Well,” said Effie, ‘‘I will tell you a story. 
What shall it be? “‘ Little Red Riding-Hood,’ 
‘Jack and the Beanstalk,’ or ‘ Cinderella’?” 

“O, no; we know that by heart; tell us 
one out of your own head,” said Bessie; ‘‘ and 
don’t stop to make it up, but begin right off, 
and have it end good; and have a prince in 
it, and a fairy —ever so many fairies; and 
have it long, please.” 

** Yes,” chimed in little Mary; ‘‘and have 
it about a little girl that has tooken some 
butter to her grandma what was a wolf, and 
what said, ‘O, what a dreat big mouth, 
grandma’!” 

Tom shouted, and Effie smiled and kissed 
the eager little face upturned to hers. 

‘¢ Just give us a ship, or an iceberg, or some- 
thing else jolly, that’s a good girl, cousin 
Effie,” said Tom. ° 

‘* Now,” said Effie, ‘‘I will tell you of —” 

** No, no,” exclaimed Tom and Bessie; ‘‘ that 
is not the way to begin; all good stories be- 
gin, ‘Once upon a time—’ Now, then, 
cousin Effie — one, two, three! ” 

**Once upon a time there were three little sis- 
ters, Bell, Florie, and Totsy. When these little 
girls were very, very small, a great misfortune 
befell them ; and, though they did not know it 
then, when they grew older they felt every 
day that no greater trouble could have been) 
sent upon them. This sad misfortune was. 
that they lost their mother. The father of 
these little ones was a great man; he was. 
as ingenious as any other man had been, at 
least for years and years; and, though he 
loved his children, he loved his work more. 
He passed his time in making beautiful 
things —things so lovely that when people 
saw them they said, ‘Surely the good fairies 
must guide the hand that does this, for no. 
mortal could do such wonders alone and un-- 
assisted.’ And they were right, for the fairy 
Perseverance was ever beside him; and, after: 
long years of patient labor, and many disap- 
pointments, there was no one who could do as 
he could in his art: Now, this man lived in a: 
great and beautiful country, — a country that 
will, one of these days, be greater than any 
other in the world, — but it was a new coun-- 
try, and he knew that there were other places 
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where he could learn more than in his own 
home. So he found a ship that was going to 
a far-away land, and, kissing his little chil- 
dren, he left them in charge of people whom 
he paid for taking care of them, bade them 
good by, arid sailed away over the shining 
sea. And Bell, and Florie, and Totsy were 
left in their father’s country; but they had no 
home except that which was given them for 
the money their father paid. 

‘‘They were bright and gay little girls, in 
spite of their lonely position, though at times, 
when the other little children would talk of 
their happy homes, and of their loving fa- 
thers and mothers, tears would come to their 
eyes, and sadness to their hearts, as they 
thought of their lost mother, and the father 
scarcely known, and so far away. 

** And, by and by, this father sent word from 
over the sea, where he had made himself a 
home, and where he had found a beautiful 
young wife, that his little girls must be put 
into a ship and sent to him, for he should 
stay so long in the beautiful land beyond the 
sea that he must have his children there too. 
Can you imagine how very, very happy these 
little girls were when they were told that they 
should go to their father, and to the new 
mother they longed so much to see? 

‘*In a little while the ship was ready, and 
Bell, and Florie, and Totsy were taken on 
board; and the captain promised to be very 
good to them, and he kept his word, like a 
noble gentleman as he was. Did you ever 
read the story of the ‘Ugly Duck’? Well, 
this good captain was a countryman and 
schoolfellow of the very Hans Christian An- 
dersen who wrote the story of the ‘Ugly 
Duck.’ 

‘*And they sailed for many days, the sky 
above and the water below them, and never 
any land in sight. There were other people 
on the ship besides the captain, and the little 
girls, and the sailors. There were some men 
and women who were going to a country 
much farther away than that where Bell, and 
Florie, and Totsy were going; and the people 
who lived there were so poor that they had 
never heard of the good God who cares for us 
all, and without whose care we could not live 
one single day. These people on the ship 
were called missionaries, because they were 
going to preach to the heathen. Shall I tell 
you a little about them? There was one very 
old man, with white hair, and long white 
beard, who loved the three little sisters very 
dearly. He used to hold one of them, gener- 
ally Florie, for she was the smallest, though 
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Totsy was the youngest; and Florie was rath- 
er fond of being petted, and is so still, I be- 
lieve; and their childish tones, clear and 
shrill, would mingle with his dear old voice, 
as they sang, sometimes negro melodies, 
sometimes hymns, and any of their nursery 
songs that came into their minds. 

‘“¢There was one old lady — a maiden lady 
—who taught the little sisters to sing ‘ The 
light of other days; ’ and, when her quavering 
and uncertain treble had taught their clear 
young throats to sing the song, she would sit 
listening to them, her poor old eyes full of 
tears, and who knows what ancient memories 
in her heart. Then there was the wife of the 
kind old missionary, and besides them there 
were two others who had been married buta 
day or two before the ship sailed, and who had 
never seen each other till a fortnight before 
that time. 

‘“ But there was still another passenger, 
whom we must not forget — a funny little 
brown monkey, belonging to one of the sail- 
ors. This monkey, whose name, I am sorry 
to say, was Ladro, which means thief, was a 
great friend of the little girls. He was con- 
stantly in their cabin, but he never stole from 
them — perhaps because they were three to 
one, and were too quick or too many for him. 


But he stole from all the others, and one day 
he tore and chewed up the greater part of a 
Hebrew Bible that he found in the young mis- 


sionary’s room. The gentleman was very 
angry, and chased Ladro from one end of the 
cabin to the other, but he could not catch him; 
and at last the naughty monkey ran, with the 
remnant of the Hebrew Bible, to the mast- 
head. And the poor missionary never saw 
the book again, for Ladro tossed it overboard, 
and perhaps the mermaids found what was 
left of it; and if they did, I think they must 
have been glad that they did not use such 
hard books down in their shell school-house. 
There was oné other thing that Ladro could 
not bear to see, and that was a green veil. 
The maiden lady used to come on deck with 
one tied over her head. Ladro seemed to be 
irresistibly attracted by the color, from any 
part of the ship. Let Miss Nancy appear 
with her green veil on, and, no matter if 
Ladro had not been seen for a whole day, he 
presently appeared, skipping about in a high 
state of good humor and delight. For some 
time he would frisk about, playing with the 
children, and swinging his little body from 
the coils of rope; but, when least expected, he 
would make a spring, and alight on poor,Miss 
Nancy's shoulders. She would scream, for 
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she was terribly afraid of the little animal; 
and he would snatch at the objectionable 
head-dress, tear it from her head, and, chat- 
tering his satisfaction, would scamper up the 
rigging, and, sitting there, would spitefully 
tear it in strips, which he would drop down at 
Miss Nancy’s feet; or sometimes, after rolling 
it into a hard ball, would stuff it in her work- 
basket, or under the pillow in her berth. He 
never made the mistake of putting it into 
another’s room. I don’t know which was the 
more persistent, Miss Nancy or Ladro, for she 
would reappear, day after day, in a new green 
veil, and as regularly as she so appeared he 
would confiscate and destroy it. She must 
have used up the stock she had provided for 
years of eastern sojourn; and the monkey, 
having set himself the task of exterminating 
that particular order of head-gear, went 
through the work with a persistency and 
energy worthy of a better cause. 

“For more than a month the ship sailed 
on. Sometimes the angry winds whistled and 
moaned through the rigging; sometimes the 
good ship sped on swiftly before a stiff 
breeze. Again, for days, she would lie be- 
calmed, hot moving an inch, almost drifting 
backward. Sometimes other ships would 
pass so near that the children could see the 
people on board; but more often they would 
see only the stately white sails moving slowly 
across the horizon, looking, they used to think, 
like the picture of a ship seen in the magic 
lantern. 

“Bell used to be frightened, and cry from 
fear, and both she and Totsy were often sick ; 
but Florie was never sick, and lived most of 
the time in a happy dream of the day so near 
at hand, when her new mamma would take 
her in her arms and call her daughter. This 
little Florie had, what it is a great blessing to 
any little child, or any little woman either, to 
have; and that was a fairy godmother. This 
good fairy, who was present at Florie’s birth, 
never left her all her life through; and this 
fairy’s name was Speranza. It would seem 
sometimes to the little girl that the good fairy 
had forgotten her, but it was never for long; 
she was sure to reappear when she was most 
needed. 

“‘One day the captain called the little girls 
to the deck, and showed them what at first 
they thought to be a great cloud. But he 
informed them that what looked like a cloud 
was in reality an iceberg. The children 
begged him to take the ship nearer, so that 
they might see it more distinctly; but he ex- 
plained to them that it was very unsafe to ap- 
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proach any nearer, for by far the greater part 
of the iceberg was under the water, running 
out no one could tell how far, and on the- 
sharp points of which, ships going too near 
were sometimes cruelly wrecked. By and by 
they did go nearer, though still keeping ata 
safe distance, and they clearly saw the shining 
surface glistening in the sunlight. And on 

another day they passed the great rock of 

Gibraltar, and saw on the other side the coast 

of Africa, the country from whence wicked 

men stole and carried away into dreadful 

slavery the poor black people. So at last 

one day there came from a sailor at the mast- 

head a glad cry of ‘Land!’ And late that 

night the good ship was anchored off Malta. 

In the morning — a bright Sunday morning 

—the little sisters were up at a very early 

hour, and, running upon deck, they saw what 

seemed to them fairy-land indeed — all about 

them the sparkling green water, covered with 

gay little boats, filled with dark-skinned men, 

who brought fruits and fresh meats to the ship 

for sale. The air was full of their strange 

cries. They looked up smiling, and showing 

their white teeth, begging the little girls to 

buy of their fruits, or holding up bouquets of 

flowers to tempt them to buy. Little brown 

boys, naked. except a pair of linen drawers, 

would dive from the boats for the money that 

the passengers would throw down, and come 

up dripping and shaking the water from their 

ears, with the penny or half penny safe be- 

tween their teeth. 

‘The island rose from the sea, —a soft yel- 
low or faun color, — shining almost white in 
the brilliant sunlight. Strange sights and 
sounds held the enchanted senses of the little 
girls for hours — priests in their long black 
garments and wide hats, English soldiers in 
their scarlet coats, ladies wearing great black 
silk mantillas thrown gracefully over the head, 
almost covering the face, but showing the 
bright black eyes, making only an addition- 
al ugliness for the ugly ones, but giving to the 
pretty ones another grace. Then there were 
Greeks, in their bright dresses of red and blue, 
with the queer baggy trousers. In fact, the 
people were like the language of the place —a 
little of nearly every country under the sun. 

‘* The children enjoyed the novel sights till 
the afternoon, when the consul came on board, 
and carried them on shore to the hotel, where 
rooms had been provided for them. The days 
they, passed upon the island will never be 
forgotten by them, I am sure, for they were 
full of strange and beautiful sights — the first 
sights of a foreign land. And then, after sev- 
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eral days, the consul carried the little girls to 
the French steamer that was to take them 
nearly to their journey’send. And they sailed 
past beautiful islands, and saw strange cities, 
heard new languages, and felt that life was 
very beautiful and full of pleasure. And all the 
time Florie’s fairy godmother, Speranza, was 
whispering in the ear of the littie girl of the 
father and mother she was soon to see. 

‘*But of all the places they saw, a city 
called Naples seemed to them more lovely 
than all the rest, for it lay on the shore of the 
most beautiful bay in the world. Behind rose 
hills and mountains, dotted with villas and 
frowning castles; and, greatest wonder of all, 
a burning mountain lay behind the gay and 
smiling city. At night the light from the 
volcano shone red to the sky, and the chil- 
dren watched it with awe and admiration. 
At last the steamer stopped at a place called 
Civita Vecchia, where another consul met 
them, and where, in a few hours, they took 
places in a great jingling carriage, with a 
gayly-dressed postilion, who rode one of the 
horses, and cracked a great whip, and shout- 
ed ‘hi! hi!’ to the horses to urge them to 
greater speed. And just at dusk the carriage 


stopped at a great doorway, and a woman in 
a cap, holding a lighted candle, that flared 
and sputtered in the night air, came to: the 


carriage door, and told the little girls that 
they had reached their home. She spoke a 
little very droll English, and was delighted 
when Bell, who was very liberal of her 
French, answered her in this language. So 
the woman lighted them up the marble stairs, 
and ushered thern into a beautiful house, all 
bright and warm with wax-lights and wood 
fires, and pretty with crimson and blue furni- 
ture. First they passed through a long hall, 
then through a great ante-room, into a very 
pretty drawing-room, where the fire was blaz- 
ing brightly. On the floor, near the centre- 
table, sat a queer little animal, different from 
any the sisters had ever seen. They clustered 
around it, and at last Bell said, ‘What can 
it be?’ 

***Tt looks a little like Ladro, only not so 
pretty,’ said Florie. 

*** You touch it, Florie,’ answered Bell, 
‘and see if it will bite.’ 

‘*Bell had-not the least idea of trying the 
experiment herself, but had no objection in 
the world to letting Florie try. So Florie, 
who was not afraid of anything, reached down 
and patted its head, when a very unmistakable 
bark proved the funny creature to be a dog. 
It was a Scotch terrier, unlike any dog the 
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children had ever seen. Having thus intro- 
duced himself, he raised himself on his hind 
legs and began to beg; and he was so very 
funny in his attitude and expression that the 
children shouted with laughter. The laugh 
seemed echoed, and looking up, the little girls 
saw a beautiful lady standing under the parted 
curtain that hung over the doorway. A soft 
blue dress fell in folds to her feet; her beauti- 
ful, bright, golden hair waved back from her 
white forehead, and her red lips were parted 
with a pleased smile. She said no word, but 
held out her hands to them; and Florie was 
the first to spring into her warm embrace. 

*¢©¢O, mamma, my beautiful new mamma, 
how glad I am to find you!’ said the little 
girl, through her happy tears. Kind kisses 
answered her, and then a sweet voice said, — 

*¢* My little daughter, we shall be very hap- 
py together.’ 

‘*And then she embraced Bell and Totsy; 
and at that moment a tall gentleman came 
into the room at another door, saying, cheer- 
fully, — 

‘¢* Here, some of you little ones, come and 
kiss your papa!’ 

‘“*O, what a happy scene it was! How all 
the loneliness of the days at school faded 
away, and life seemed all bright and beauti- 
fal! The dear mamma carried the children 
to their rooms. Bell had one to herself, and 
Florie and Totsy were to have one together — 
a large room, with white paper on the walls, 
on which birds with brilliant plumage were 
painted. Two little white beds, two white 
dressing-tables, covered with pretty presents, 
and great windows from floor to ceiling, made 
a light and pleasant room. 

‘The children were very happy in their 
new home. In a little time they learned the 
language, and their lives seemed to promise 
to be very happy. Of course it was not all 
play. There were lessons to be learned, tem- 
pers to be overcome, disagreeable tasks to be 
accomplished, and Florie’s fairy Speranza had 
enough to do. And after several years the 
children were children no longer. Bell was 
married, and went away with her husband. 
And Florie fell into the power of a wicked 
ogre, who kept her for years in a dark and 
dismal dungeon. But her good fairy god- 
mother, Speranza, never failed her, but often 
made the prison bright with her presence, and 
lightened poor Florie’s sad heart with the 
Hope that her name signifies. But the chains 
that bound her were strong — so strong that 
only poor Florie’s falling tears could in time 
rust them. But at last, O, joy for the captive 
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girl, the rust ate through the iron! and one 
bright morning they fell clanking to the 
ground, and Florie was free! And, hand in 
hand with her good fairy, she stepped from 
her prison door into the light and freedom 
that the good God meant all his children to 
enjoy. Her life was hard in some respects; 
but she had good courage and a brave little 
heart; she trusted in God, and she believed 
in her fairy, who held her hand always, 
leading her through dark places, the blessed 
light of hope shedding brightness around. 
And when it looked very dark, and Florie’s 
tired heart would sink with fear of the untried 
world, the good fairy Speranza ever whispered, 
‘Keep good heart and good courage. Don’t 
be disheartened if all does not go on always 
as you would desire, but be sure that in the 
end all will be well. And always remember 
that you will never be forgotten by your own 
Speranza, who loves and cares for you.” And 
Florie is still working, still hopiag, and al- 
ways believing that all w277 be well.” 

Cousin Effie’s low voice ceased. For a min- 
ute or two the children ‘sat silent. Then Bes- 
sie, with tears in her eyes, gently kissed Effie’s 
hand, and said, — 

“Tlike your story, dear cousin Effie, even 
if there is no prince in it, and only one fairy; 
and I love you dearly; but I do wish my dear, 
dear mamma-would come home! ” 

Bessie’s voice, like her eyes, was full of 
tears. 

“Did Florie and Totsy ever see the little 
monkey again, cousin Effie, and isn’t it most 
supper time now?” said little Mary. 

“Well, cousin Effie, you do tell good stories, 
if you ave only a girl, and I’m ever so much 
obliged,” said Tom. 

“Thank you,” said Effie; ‘‘I ought to be 
satisfied, and indeed I desire nothing better 
than to please our boys and girls.” 


—_—>———_ 


—— THE Russians, in order to show the 
different degrees of cunning and wiles of 
the traders of the Orient, have the following 
proverb: **Two Jews to one Russian; two 
Russians to one Persian, two Persians to one 
Armenian, two Armenians to one Greek, and 
the bargain is fair.” Where would they place 
a Yankee? 


—— Tue original word dlackguard was a 
comic appellation for the scullions and lower 
kitchen-people, who followed sovereigns and 


great men from town houses to their country 
seats, 
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FRONTIER SKETOHES. 


By the Author of “The Cabin on the Prairie,” and “The 
Young Pioneers.”’ 


Il. THE RESTLESS FRONTIERSMAN. 


I HAD been riding all day across the prairie 
without seeing a person or habitation, 
when, just at nightfall, as I emerged from a 
grove of pines, in the distance, nestling under 
a second gfve, stood a neat cottage. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes, so like illusion 
seemed such a residence amid those frontier 
wilds, where only here and there the rudest 
log cabins were to be found. The hospitable 
welcome extended me, the home-air within, 
the sociality and intelligence of the inmates, 
would have made the week I was detained 
there by the rains a period of unmarred en- 
joyment, did not the sad, pale face of the wife, 
despite her efforts to be cheerful, and the hag- 
gard countenance and restless manner of the 
husband make it evident that the shadow of 
some great sorrow rested on their hearth- 
stone. Often in the night I could hear his 
quick, nervous step and querulous tones, as, 
muttering to himself, he paced the room be- 
low; and ere the storm abated he had gone, 
against the tearful remonstrances of his pity- 
ing companion, tramping aimlessly across the 
out-door solitudes. After he left, with many 
a heart-breaking sob she related the story of 
their ,rief. 

‘“‘Richard Taylor, when I married him,” 
she said, ‘‘was a young man of property, 
tall, straight, and agile, with flashing black 
eyes, and a frank, off-hand way, that made 
him a general favorite. He was, however, 
almost a monomaniac in his love of horses, 
and fairly-idolized the fine animal presented 
him on his wedding-day by his father. ‘If I 
could only match Black-Hawk,’ he often re- 
marked, ‘I should have a span worth a thou- 
sand dollars.’ 

“This idea filled his mind till he could 
scarcely think of anything else; and hearing 
that farther back in the country —we were 
then living in New Hampshire — he might 
find such a horse as he desired, one bright 
morning in June, in company with his friend 
Peter Ames, he started out for that purpose. 
O, how happy and handsome he looked, as, 
mounted on their favorite steeds, the two rode 
through the large red gate of the Taylor 
homestead, grandfather hobbling, excitedly, 
after to say, ‘Don’t let nobody see yer mon- 
ey,’ and ‘ mind that the hoss-jockies don’t put 
off on ye some fixed-up old critter.’ 
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‘* As the young men dashed along, Richard 
could only talk about the magnificent span he 
was to have. In imagination he saw a prince- 
ly animal, the counterpart of Black-Hawk, 
harnessed into a shining carriage, and he the 
envied possessor. 

‘* About noon they reached a small tavern, 
where they dined and baited their horses. 
‘If you wish to reach Brownsville to-day,’ 
shouted the landlord, as they took leave, ‘ you 
must take the cross-cut’ —a cart path through 
the thick woods. 

‘* Passing into the recesses of ‘the forest, 
their route became rough and hilly, and the 
foliage so dense that the riders could not de- 
termine their course. At length a turn in the 
path brought them to four roads, at the forks 
of which stood a man leaning on his gun, and 
a hunter’s bag suspended from his shoulder. 

‘©®Where bound?’ he asked, as the two 
rode up. 

** Richard told him. 

**¢ Well, I declare!’ he ejaculated, in seem- 
ing astonishment, ‘if you did not look hon- 
est, I should think you had stolen my horse; 
yours is the very image of one I left standing 
in my stall this morning;’ adding, ‘if you 
wish to purchase, my house is only a little 
piece from here; and if you gents will go 
with me, you shall get a peep at the horse, 
and a hot supper into the bargain.’ And 
striking into the path that crossed their route 
at the left, Richard and Peter followed. The 
path wound up.a steep declivity, rocky and 
toilsome; but at last, standing in a cleared 
spot, in a wild, unfrequented place, appeared 
the mountaineer’s home — a low-roofed, un- 
painted building, with windows heavily cur- 
tained. 

‘¢*¢The old woman will be fretting about 
supper,’ said their guide; ‘ after that you shall 
see the horse.’ 

‘*A woman met them at the door. She 
seemed strangely moved as she saw the 
youths, and shrank impulsively from them. 

‘““*Two gentlemen to supper,’ said the 
guide; to which she did not reply, but mo- 
tioning the man aside, whispered long: and 
earnestly to him. 

‘¢¢ That will do,’ exclaimed their host aloud, 
cutting short the interview; ‘ our callers will 
not be particular about what they get in this 
out-of-the-way place. 

‘“** For my part,’ interposed Richard, ‘a 
slice of ham and a piece of bread are all I 
wish.’ 

‘¢The woman gazed at him a moment with 
an expression of pity and horror, then placed 
a kettle over the fire, and, seizing a broom, 
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began sweeping the dust down the wide cracks 
in the floor. 

““*Come, come; we are hungry for tea,’ 
said their guide, impatiently. 

““*Get the ham, then!’ she curtly an- 
swered. 

‘* Scarcely had he turned into an adjoining 
store-closet, when the woman glided to the 
fire, and putting her finger to her lip to en- 
join silence, whispered in Richard’s ear, — 

‘*« He is going to rob and murder you!’ 

‘Richard was no coward, and did not, by 
word or look, betray the startling communi- 
cation as he chatted carelessly with Peter, 
addressing occasionally a word to the would- 
be assassin, who grew silent and watchful as 
the moments slipped by. Suddenly Richard 
started up, saying, as he slapped Peter on the 
back, — 

‘*¢’m thirsty as a dog. I’ve some of 
grandfather’s cider, fresh from the mill, in 
my saddle-bag; stay here while I go and get 
it.’ And breaking into a lively whistle, he 
strode out into the darkness, grasped a brace 
of loaded pistols which he had placed in the 
saddle-bag, and instantly reéntered the dwell- 
ing. But what a change had come over him! 
Frenzied with rage and fury, he hastened to 
his treacherous host, who now sat with his 
chair tipped against the wall, and thundered, 
‘ Stir an inch, and you are a dead man!’ 

‘¢ And passing the other pistol to Peter, who 
had risen to his feet, amazed at the proce- 
dure, he said, ‘ Take this; we may have occa- 
sion to use it.’ 

‘¢¢ Thank God!’ ejaculated the woman, 
sinking into a chair; ‘there’ll be one less 
murder in this dreadful house. It’s nothing 
but blood! blood! Three long years havel 
lived here, and O, the sights that I have seen! 
Be watchful,’ she continued; ‘ he’s as slippery 
asasnake. If he gets a chance, he’ll kill us 
all.’ 

‘¢ All night the young men stood guard over 
the culprit. When morging dawned, Richard 
directed Peter to get the horses ready, and 
ordered their prisoner to accompany them. 
When the cross-roads were reached, Richard 
stopped the horses, and taking a rope from 
the saddle, bound his prisoner to an oak in 
the deep woods, the man, with face ashy 
white, pleading for mercy. ‘ Mercy!’ mocked 
Richard. ‘You had no mercy on others; I'll 
show none to you.’ And the forest resounded 
with blows and agonized entreaties, as, gloat- 
ing over the sufferings of his victim, mad- 
dened Richard took revenge on the outlaw. 
Peter cowered, tremblingly, hiding his face 
to shut out the terrible scene, till, unable to 
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endure any more, he crept up to Richard, 
and implored him to cease. The latter, at 
this, tightened the cord that fastened the rob- 
ber to the tree, and bidding his friend mount, 
the two turned their horses homeward, the 
abandoned captive begging them to shoot 
him and end his misery, rather than leave 
him to so awful a fate. 

“JT did not,” said the wife, ‘‘learn all these 
facts until months after their occurrence. My 
husband then grew moody and abstracted, 
and alarmed us by long and frequent ab- 
sences from home. It was evident that some- 
thing weighed heavily on his mind; and one 
night he told me, with most affecting self- 
reproaches, the part he had acted towards the 
outlaw, stating that the piteous cries of the 
man bound. to the oak were ever sounding in 
his ears, and his despairing gaze followed 
him wherever he went. It was impossible to 
console him, or in any wise relieve his wretch- 
edness; and as he became unfitted for busi- 
ness, and his health gradually failed, I urged 
removal west, hoping so entire a change 
might prove beneficial. But my poor hus- 
band finds no peace. He says he hears, by 
night and by day, the moanings of the starv- 
ing murderer.” 

The incident was so singular that it im- 
pressed me the more. It led me to fear that 
society is often terribly in the wrong in its 
treatment of wrong-doers. The culprit! one 
would infer that when he fell into sin, he 
ceased to be human, so general is the exulta- 
tion, or at least the indifference, at his fate, 
no matter what horrors of infamy and torture 
may be meted out to him in the name of 
justice. And deliberately to abandon a crim- 
inal to die laden with guilt, leave him shiv- 
‘ering over the dreadful abyss of death, the 
veil that hides the mysteries of eternity sol- 
emnly lifting from before his affrighted vis- 
ion; to forsake him thus, without a word of 
counsel, is fiendish. It is cruelty born of the 
very passions that transform men into mur- 
derers. We may not slander, neglect, hate, 
or victimize the worst of sinners with im- 
punity, even though done in the cause of 
innocence and of law, much less if the 
expression of personal dislike or revenge. 
“Blessed are the merciful.” 

Rest came at last to the remorseful pioneer. 
The faithful wife watched over and soothed 
him in vain; and one day he was found lying 
lifeless. Whether comfort came to him in his 
last moments, as his spirit went forth to meet 
that of his guilty victim, the silent lips did 
not disclose. 
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KITTY WINK; 
HOW BRIGHT AND HOW DROLL SHE I81 
BY M. J. HEYWOOD. 


HE Magazine of December 24 contains an 

article called ‘“* Pussy Wink; how bright 

and how droll she is!” and now I would like 

to tell you about Kitty Wink, a little girl of 

my acquaintance, how bright and how droli 
she is. 

Kitty Wink began, very early in life, to 
make the most original speeches, and ask 
questions that would puzzle a Philadelphia 
lawyer to answer. She has also two little 
sisters, named Gerty and Gracie, who are not 
very far behind her in the way of saying queer 
things; but I think Kitty is a Zi#t/e the smart- 
est of the trio. One day she said to her 
mother, ‘*Who made me, mamma?” Of 
course her mother replied, ‘‘ God, my child.” 
‘Well, who made Dod?” said Kitty. “I 
can’t tell you.” ‘‘ Then,” said Kitty, ‘‘ me ask 
him;” and, turning her little face up towards 
heaven, she cried, ‘** Dod, how oo make oosef? 
How oo put the dleed in?” Her older sister, 
Gerty, was getting her Sabbath school lesson 
one morning, which was a part of the second 
chapter of Genesis, and, as she read aloud in 
regard to the garden of Eden, she said, “I 
have been there!” Little Kitty, who heard 
the remark, said, ‘‘Did you see anything of 
the faming sword there. Gerty?” “No,” said 
Gerty. ‘‘ What did you come away for, then?” 
So this little girl of four years had such con- 
ceptions of the garden of Eden as to feel that 
if any one had really seen its glories, nothing 
but the flaming sword could drive her away. 

Said little Gracie, one day, ‘‘O, dear, Iam 
tired of living in this world!” Kitty Wink, 
looking at her with the most reproving air, 
replied, ‘‘So am J, Gracie; but I don’t keep 
talking about it all the time.” 

By the time Gerty was six years old, she had 
learned to make a little prayer of her own, in 
addition to the Lord’s Prayer, which she be- 
gan to repeat as soon as she could talk. 

When Gracie was about four years old, her 
mother asked her if she would not like to 
pray for little Kitty Wink, who was sick with 
measles. So Gracie offered a little earnest 
prayer; and, as soon as she had finished, she 
said, ‘*Did I pray right, mamma?” Before 
her mother could answer, Gerty, feeling her- 
self to be a veteran in the service, replied, 
“You did pretty well, Gracie; but it was not 
all of it very appropriate !” 

During the war, little Kitty was very fond 
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of looking over her aunt Mary’s photograph 
album, and calling all the generals by name; 
but General Burnside was her especial favor- 
ite. One morning, while dressing, she fell 
down upon the register, and burned her side 
and back. As soon as the tears were wiped 
away, she looked up, and said, ‘‘ Mamma, 
aunt Mary has got a Burnside, and now J’ve 
got a burn side!” 

Kitty’s papa is a physician; and one night 
she said,in her little prayer, ‘‘O God, bless 
my papa, and take care of him when he goes 
out in the night; for, although he carries a 
lantern, he cannot take care of himself as well 
as he can in the light.” Having been troubled 
with unpleasant dreams the previous night, 
she offered this prayer, one evening: ‘*O 
God, take away all my bad thinks; and, if I 
have any thinks at all, let them be pleasant 
ones, so I shall have pleasant dreams.” 

One day little Kitty took her lunch into the 
parlor to eat, which she was not allowed to 
do. Her mother, coming into the room soon 
after, said, ‘‘ Why, Kitty, who made those 
crumbs on the carpet?” Kitty immediately 
replied, ‘‘God.” ‘* Why, Kitty, what do you 
mean?” said her mother. ‘‘ You know you 


told me the other day that God made every- 
thing,” was Kitty’s answer. 
At one time there was a lady visiting Kitty's 


mother who had false teeth. Seeing her take 
them out one day, Kitty, with the greatest 
simplicity, asked, ‘‘Mrs. Morton, can you 
take out your fongue too?” 

One evening, when there was a severe thun- 
der shower, Kitty said, ‘‘ Mamma, I guess God 
is putting his little children to sleep, for [ 
heard him full out the trundle-bed !” 

One night Kitty had sat up later than usual, 
and when she went to bed she did not feel in- 
clined to say her prayers. Her mother said, 
** Does my little Kitty want to go to bed with- 
out asking God to take care of her through 
the night!” Kitty replied, with a great deal 
of emphasis, ‘‘ Well, mamma, I did that the 
other night, and I lasted till morning!” 

Kitty’s aunt had been trying to teach her to 
repeat the beatitudes; and one night, after 
Kitty had been so naughty as to require pun- 
ishment, her aunt said to her, ‘‘ Kitty, I have 
another verse to teach you to-night; and I 
want you to remember it, and say it to me in 
the morning.” So she taught her this pas- 
sage: ‘*The way of transgressors is hard.” 
In the morning she said, ‘‘Can you repeat 
your verse, Kitty?” ‘*O, yes,” said she; 
and straightway commenced, ‘ Blessed are 
the ¢ransgueshors, for they shall be hard.” 





I must tell you about a little boy that I know 
very well, who, noticing one evening that his 
father did not go to the prayer-meeting as 
usual, said in his little prayer that night, ‘-O 
God, bless my papa, and cause him to remem- 
ber, ‘ Be ye doers of the word.’” 

A little girl, whose father went out as chap- 
lain in our late war, prayed for him one night 
in this way: ‘* Dear God, bless my papa, and 
do not let him die; but if he is sick, you 
needn’t be troubled, because he has got Hall’s 
Fournal of Health!” Did Dr. Hall ever have 
a better recommendation than that? 

A little girl, seeing the clouds gathering one 
day, said, ‘‘O, dear, I guess it is going to 
dark up and blunder !” 

I could give many more instances of the 
unusual precocity of Kitty Wink, and other 
little children with whom I am acquainted, 
but perhaps your patience would be wearied; 
so I will close with a short poem, by a little 
girl of eight years: — 


**T now sit down in haste to write 
A little simple ditty ; 
And what do you think it is about? 
It is my black-tailed Kitty. . 

My Kitty was a playful thing ; 
She’d skip o’er hill and dale ; 
And every hair was white as milk, 
Except her long black tail.’ 


—_~.——_—_—_——. 


—— Ir is against all etiquette, we are told, 
to ask a sovereign about his health. Rogers 
the poet once quite forgot this when in com- 
pany with William IV., the last king of Eng- 
land; and on the king’s saying to him, ‘ Mr. 
Rogers, I hope you are well,” he replied, 
‘Very well, I thank your majesty: I trust 
that your majesty is quite well also.” ‘‘ Nev- 
er,” says the poet, ‘‘was a king in greater 
confusion; he didn’t know where to look, and 
stammered out, ‘“‘ Yes — yes — only a little 
rheumatism.” ye 


—— PaMPER not your body; youth wants 
a bridle, not a spur. All the time we spend 
in anything but our duty is lost, for a good 
conscience is a continual pleasure. This is 
the music which makes a merry heart; piety 
towards God, justice and charity towards man, 
and temperance and chastity to ourselves. 
We are not born for ourselves, but for our 
country, parents, kindred, and friends. Rise 
early; seven or eight hours’ sleep is sufficient 
for children past twelve. In the morning 
think what you have to do; at night ask 
yourself what you have done. 
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THE WOLF AND THE ORANE. 
A FABLE IN VERSE. 
BY SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


Me in those far distant and mythical 
days, 

When wandering beasts had wonderful ways, 
That this story occurred — if ever. 

*Twas when there was talking without any 

bother, 

And animals chatted at ease with each other; 

But those days are now gone — and forever! 


Those talkative days were long ago ended, 
And beasts ceased to do as women and men 
did, 
And, served all the same, no one was offended; 
But in truth it didn’t much matter! 
There is just as much noise in the world as 
before ; 
And as for the sense, are we sure there is more, 
Amid all our talkative clatter? 
But sermons should not be ahead of the text, 
And, to keep in good order, the fable comes 
next. 


It seems that a wolf, at his stolen repast, 
Was eating away so fearfully fast, 
While snatching a pawful, 
Which quite filled his jaw full, 
A sharp-pointed bone stuck fast in his throat! 
And here we may just as well make a note, 
That there always is trouble, and often dis- 
grace, 
Whenever there’s anything out of its place. 
‘Twas so with this bone; it stuck by the way; 
And for long weary hours, until break of day, 
The wolf, with his eyes distended with pain, 
Tagged away at the bone; but his labor was 
vain. 
Do the best that he could, he could not re- 
lease it; 
‘Twas worse than old Virgil’s “vox faucibus 
hesit,” 
For then ’twas but ‘‘ vox” that stuck in the 
“* fauces,” 
And here ’tis a bone that the wolf in his jaw 
sees ! 
With tears and with groans, 
And curses on bones, 
(These items not mentioned by Zsop), 
He grumbled and growled, 
And at the bone howled — 
The first one on which ever did de sup! 
Half maddened with pain, 
He ran to a crane, 
Whose medical skill, 
With powder and pill, 





With plaster and potion, 
Or unguent or lotion, 
The region around was well known. 
When the crane he espied, 
He his mouth opened wide, 
And displayed the torturing bone. 
The crane was suspicious, 
And by no means officious 
Tg proffer his surgical aid; 
In fact was unwillin’ 
To thrust his long bill in 
So faithless a place 
As a hungry wolf's face. 
But the wolf promised squarely 
To treat the crane fairly, 
And his bill, although long, should be paid. 
And 50, with a tremble 
He could not dissemble, 
He gazed down the throat for the space of a 
minute, 
And then, with a shudder, he put his bill in it; 
And, seizing the bone with a resolute grip, 
And bracing his feet on the floor, lest they slip, 
He pulled out the bone; 
While, with half-smothered groan, 
The wolf shut his jaws, with grim satisfaction, 
At the brilliant success of the bony transaction. 
Without even a thank, the wolf turned away, 
When the crane, very modestly, asked for his 
pay. 
With a slap of his tail, 
That made the crane pale, 
The wolf growled out, in an insolent way, 
‘¢ Don’t be too importunate 
In truth, you are fortunate! 
Just think where you put your venturesome 
head, 
And instead of complaining, rejoice you're 
not dead; 
And, if you incline to think you've been 
cheated, 
Bear in mind that much worse you might have 
been treated!” 


The moral, O reader, is one you have heard: 

That virtue must look to itself for reward! 

Don’t be ‘* down in the mouth!” the risk is too 
great, 

And may some time result in a terrible fate. 

Be kind to your bitterest foes, if you will, 

But trust not the wicked to settle the bill; 

In other folks’ business pray don’t poke your 
nose, 

Unless it delights in unfriendly blows! 

Take heed to this fable; don’t hurry your din- 
ner, 

Or you’ll choke with a bone, like the wolfish 
old sinner, 
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And may not find it easy to get it extracted, 

Until, like the crane, 2 long bill you’ve con- 
tracted! 

And if you don’t pay it, whene’er its presented, 

Your “bone” will prove fatal; you'll die un- 
lamented. 

Pay bills as you go, howe’er large they’ve 
amounted, 

For in the next world no bills are discaunted. 


THE GAME OF BALL, 
Its Early History in the Days of the Greeks 
and Romans. 
BY CHARLES R. BYRAM. 


i. game of Ball, commonly known as 
Base Ball, which has attained to such 
popularity, of late years, as to become recog- 
nized as the national pastime of the country, 
is of more ancient origin than many of our 
young friends are probably aware of. The 
game of base ball had its direct origin in the 
English game of rounders; but investigation 
shows that it can justly claim to have existed 
when the Roman empire was in its prime, 
and to have been one of the most favorite 
gymnastic exercises of the ancients; who, as 
was the case in those days, when every pas- 
time was attributed as the invention of some 
person or people, claimed that the game ori- 
ginated with the people of Lydia, during a 
season when they were despondent, owing to a 
scarcity throughout the land. This was in the 
days of Atys, son of Mznes. 

That it is of remote antiquity is shown, from 
the reference to it in the Odyssey, which men- 
tions the fact, that it was played by Pheacian 
damsels to the sound of music. Two perform- 
ers at the court of Alcinous are also men- 
tioned, who acquired great celebrity for the 
graceful manner in which they threw and 
caught the ball.. The Greeks held the game 
of ball in high esteem. In Athens, a cele- 
brated player named Aristonicus, of Carystus, 
had the rights of citizenship conferred upon 
him, and a statue was erected in his honor, on 
account of his skill at the game. The youths 
of Sparta indulged in this pastime to a great 
extent, all gymnasiums having a room set 
apart for it, where a competent teacher gave 
instructions in the art, whereby they learned 
to play it with skill and grace. At Rome, the 
game was played by persons of all ages and 
conditions. It was the favorite exercise of 
Augustus; and Pliny tells us of an aged 
friend who indulged in this pastime to ward 
off old age; and it was also played by persons 





just before taking a bath. Of course, in these 
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days, the game is possessed of additional 
features, which make it somewhat different; 
but all of its chief attractions we find men- 
tioned in its early history. 

Greek writers mention five modes of play- 
ing ball— one, where the ball was thrown 
high into the air, and the persons who played 
tried to catch it before it touched the ground. 
Here we have one of the features of the game 
of base ball of the present day, excepting that 
we use a bat to send the ball upward, instead 
of throwing it. Another game is mentioned, 
where the ball, instead of being thrown up, 
is thrown a long distance near the ground, 
which will answer to throwing to the bases 
in the game as now played. A third game, 
described as being popular, consisted in one 
of the players, when pretending to throw it 
to acertain individual, turning suddenly and 
throwing it to another player. This also isa 
common mode of practice with base ball play- 
ers of the present day. Hand ball, where the 
player threw the ball to the ground with such 
force as to cause it to rebound, which was 
continued many times, being struck down by 
the palm of the hand, is still played by the 
school-girls of the age. Foot-ball and tennis 
are also mentioned. 

Writers of Roman history speak of two 
kinds of ball— ozza, which refers to games 
played with a small ball like our present base 
ball, and fodlzs, or foot-ball. The former was 
the favorite, and the prevailing mode was 
where three persons stood in the form of a 
triangle, and the ball was passed back and 
forth between them. Here again we have one 
of the precise features of base ball, the first, 
second, and third bases forming the triangle. 
The most skilful prided themselves upon 
catching and throwing the ball with their left 
hand. What can come nearer to our national 
game than all this? First, we have the first, 
second, and third basemen, who take pride in 
their skill; then we have the players en- 
gaged in catching the hot-thrown balls; and 
again. the fielders, who are taking them “on 
the fly” after the most approved fashion. 
Nothing is lacking except the bat, which 
seems to be a modern invention. After hav- 
ing read this brief sketch, our young friends 
may feel an additional interest in the game; 
and we hope that they will, as the youths of 
old, ever play the game for the exercise and 
pleasure it affords, and not, as has been the 
case in recent years, among many players who 
have acquired great skill, for money, which 
is the only bad feature of the game of base 
ball of the present day. 
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VACATION IN PETROLIA. 
I. BORING FOR OIL. 


RTHUR and Fred had an invitation from 

their uncle Charley to visit him in the 
oil regions, and see how petroleum was taken 
from the depths of the earth. Their parents 
consented to their spending ‘the long vaca- 
tion” there. They needed little baggage, ex- 
cept an old suit of clothes and a strong pair 
of boots, each — so their uncle wrote. Little 
Lulu wanted them to “brin’ her some oil to 
dease her haa,” and she carefully tucked a bot- 
tle into the corner of their trunk for that pur- 
pose. As they left their pleasant Massachu- 
setts home, the last thing they saw was Lulu 
laboriously waving a towel, in lack of a hand- 
kerchief; and the last thing they heard was her 
piped injunction, ‘‘ Don’t fordet my oi-el!” 

Uncle Charley met them at Titusville, and 
went with them down Oil Creek. Leaving 
the cars a few miles below Titusville, they 
went by a road which wound its way among 
rocks and stunted trees up the steep mountain- 
sides, and reached the tract on which was 
uncle Charley’s lease. They were amazed at 
the number of derricks they saw. There were 
derricks everywhere —on the level all along 
the creek, and scattered all up the steep sides, 
and on the very tops of the bluffs, in places 
where it did not seem possible for a derrick, 
oreven a man, to stand. The greatest won- 
der of all was how men ever raised the big 
engines and ponderous machinery to places 
where one could not climb without grasping 
roots and shrubs to keep from falling. 

Arthur said the derricks looked like skele- 
tons of pyramids. 

“No,” said Fred; ‘*they look like frames 
to build lots of Bunker Hill Monuments with.” 

On the tract where uncle Charley's lease is 
there were thirty wells drilling or in opera- 
tion, and the scene was one of life and interest, 
instead of the wildness and desolation they had 
expected to see. The forest of spectre-looking 
derricks, the smoke and steam of the engines, 
the clatter of bull-wheels, the “ whir” of 
sand-pump reels, the shouts of teamsters and 
miners, the constant coming and going of 
mud-bespattered men in long boots, some 
prospecting for leases, some buying and some 
selling oil, others arranging for the boring of 
new wells, —all this made up a strange and 
exciting life. 

The boys took a deep interest in the busi- 
ness, and begged to stay at the wells all the 
time, instead of at Titusville, with an occa- 
sional visit to the wells, as their father had 
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planned. Uncle Charley, who remembered 
his own boyhood better than most men, and 
appreciated a boy’s love of adventure, in- 
dorsed their petition, saying, ‘‘ Why, let 
’em stay, John. They can get their meals 
at the boarding-house with the men, and I 
wifl have a bunk built for them in the shanty 
where the rest sleep, and I warrant they will 
like it. They wouldn't be easy in Titusville a 
day, after catching the excitement of the busi- 
ness. Men who taste this life want to stay 
in it.” 

So it was arranged, and the boys enjoyed it 
from first to last. Their mother’s anxiety 
about their health, in such an unaccustomed, 
rough mode of life, was groundless. Every- 
body was well. The men attributed it to the 
oil with which they were covered, and the gas 
of which they breathed. One of them told 
the boys that, if they wanted to enjoy good 
health, they should take a swim every morn- 
ing in one of the tubs of black, odorous 
grease. Probably the bracing air, pure water, 
active, rugged life, and plain fare, had as much 
to do with good health as the oil and gas. 

The men who had the contract to bore 
uncle Charley’s well were just beginning oper- 
ations. The boys soon were on intimate terms 
with them, and asked many questions. They 
made themselves quite useful in handing tools 
and nails, and going on errands; and, 4s they 
were well-behaved boys, abroad as well as at 
home, and took care not to get in the way, the 
workmen were glad to have them there. 

The first thing was building the derrick. 
They commenced by nailing strips of plank 
together at the two edges, forming a half 
square. Fred asked if those were troughs to 
run the oil in. The men smiled, and said 
they were for the corners of the derrick. Four 
of these they set up on end twenty feet apart, 
leaning them a little towards each other, and 
spiked strong cross-pieces and braces from one 
to the other. Then another section was built 
on the top of this, in the same way, still leaning 
towards the centre, until, when the derrick was 
fifty-six feet high, it nearly came to a peak in 
the centre. On the top they fixed two iron 
pulleys. Then they laid a strong floor in the 
derrick, and nailed pieces at one corner to make 
a ladder to the top, and the derrick was fin- 
ished. 

Arthur and Fred were as much delighted 
with the tower as if they had built it them- 
selves; and, indeed, they had helped. Arthur 
climbed the ladder, and stood on the pulley- 
frame at the top. A mixed panorama was 
spread out before him. Far away extended 
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the valleys of Oil Creck and the Alleghany 
River, with the Alleghany Mountains on each 
side. All the expanse of mountain and val- 
ley was dotted with derricks and engine- 
houses. Even beyond where he could dis- 
tinguish these he could tell the location of 
many oil wells by the puffs of steam, which 
made white flecks on the dark background. 
He gave three cheers for the new derrick, in 
which Fred joined from below, and then went 
down. How would his mother feel if she had 
known what he was doing! 

Fred wanted togo up also; but his uncle, 
thinking he was too small for such a ven- 
ture, told him that he might buy a flag the 
next time he went to Titusville, and hoist 
it at the top of the derrick, and then he could 
claim the only American flag on that tract. 
Fred did this the very next day. One of the 
men put at the peak a slender flag-staff for him, 
and the stars and stripes made a fine appear- 
ance, Fred thought. “I am Columbus!” 
cried he; ‘‘ and I have taken possession of 
this oil country, and raised the American flag 
in the name of the Continental Congress.” 
Fred’s history was a little out of joint, but he 
was as enthusiastic as a man who discovers a 
new country and makes history. 

The boys then went with a gang of men 
into the woods to cut timber. They felled 
several large trees. First they hewed a stick 
fifteén inches square, and cut it off thirteen 
feet long; and cut atenonon one end. This, 
the men said, was the samson-post. Fred 
thought it was strong enough to be called 
“ Samson.” 

Then they hewed out two more large tim- 
bers, and cut them fourteen feet long. These 
they fitted together like a cross, and cut a 
mortise in the centre where the sticks crossed. 
These were the bed-timbers for the samson- 
post, and the mortise was to receive the ten- 
on of it. All these were hauled to the der- 
rick. The cross-timbers were firmly.bedded 
in the ground by digging, and the samson- 
post set up in the mortise. Strong braces 
were set up from.each end of the bed-timbers 
to the top of the post, and spiked there. All 
this made the post very firm. 

‘* Now,” said Mr. Bowers, the foreman of 
the work, ‘‘ we must cut a walking-beam.” 

Fred thought he meant a cane, and asked 
his uncle where they were going, beer they 
needed walking-sticks. 

Uncle Charley said the right name of the 
stick was “‘ working-beam.” This was hewed 
out twenty-four feet long, ten by sixteen inches 
in size at the middle, and tapering out to eight 
inches square at either end. 
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Now they bolted an iron to the top of the 
samson-post, and on the middle of the walk- 
ing-beam another iron to fit into it. Then, 
with all the help they could get, they raised 
the beam up to the top of the samson-post, 
and balanced it there, by fitting the irons to- 
gether so it would rock easily. The post and 
working-beam were so placed that one end of 
the beam was in the derrick, over its centre, 
the spot where the well must be. 

“OQ, what a splendid teeter!” cried Fred. 
And he and Arthur climbed up the braces of 
the samson-post to the top of the working- 
beam, “hitched” along to the ends, and 
“*see-sawed” a long time. 

While all this work (and play) had been 
going on, teams had hauled the steam-engine 
and other machinery from the railroad up to 
the derrick. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Bowers, ‘ we’ll put up the 
bull-wheel.” 

The bull-wheel had been brought, ready- 
made, from Titusville. It is a turned shaft of 
wood, eight inches in diameter, and eight feet 
long, with a six-feet wheel set.on near each 
end. The spokes of the wheels were left un- 
covered at the end, so that the men could take 
hold to turn the shaft, as a pilot does the wheel 
by which he steers a boat. The sides of the 
wheels facing each other were boarded up 
smoothly, so that the arms would not catch 
the rope while winding it on the shaft between 
the wheels. On the outside of one of the 
wheels was fastened a large grooved pulley; 
this was to receive a rope-belt from the engine 
to drive the bull-wheel. The men hung the 
bull-wheel by iron journals, or gudgeons, in 
each end of its shaft, so it would turn freely. 
It was placed in a frame between the legs of 
the derrick, at the side opposite to the work- 
ing-beam. 

Arthur and Fred set to work to wind the 
drill-rope on the bull-wheel shaft. As this 
was a heavy cable, one and a half inches in 
diameter and several hundred feet long, it took 
the boys a long time to coil it on the shaft; 
but they persevered, and finally got it nicely 
wound. They called it their kite-line and 
spool, and tried to guess how large a kite the 
cable would hold. 

The next thing was the band-wheel. This 
is set in a strong frame, called the jack-frame, 
and placed so that one end of the band-wheel 
shaft comes directly under one end of the 
working-beam — that end which is out of the 
derrick. The band-wheel is six feet in diame- 
ter, and has a six-inch face, on which is to be 
placed the driving-belt of the engine. On one 
side of the wheel is a grooved pulley, like that 
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on the bull-wheel, on which the rope-belt is to 
be run. On one end of the band-wheel shaft 
is a crank, which is to be connected with the 
end of the working-beam above by a pitman; 
when the crank turns and the pitman is on, it 
will work the beam up and down. 

On the side of the band-wheel farthest from 
the derrick they set up the sand-pump reel. 
As this reel is to wind a smaller rope on, it is 
made smaller than the bull-wheel shaft. The 
sand-pump reel is turned by a friction-pulley 
on one end of it. The pulley can be moved 
in its frame, and made to bear against the face 
of the band-wheel at a point where the driv- 
ing-belt does not touch the face of the wheel. 
The frame of the reel is moved by a lever in 
the derrick, so as to force the friction-pulley 
against the band-wheel, or take it off and stop 
the reel, at the pleasure of the man in the der- 
rick. As the friction-pulley is much smaller 
than the band-wheel, the sand-pump reel turns 
very fast when the friction-pulley is ‘ in 
gear.” 

After the reel was up the boys threw it ‘‘ out 
of gear” by the lever in the derrick, and then 
they reeled the sand-pump rope on. 

The engine and boiler were now put in place, 
a few feet from the band-wheel; a belt was 
put on from the driving-wheel of the engine 
to the band-wheel, and they were ready to 
“run.” When the friction-pulley was forced 
against the band-wheel the sand-pump reel 
would turn. When the pitman was put on the 
crank of the band-wheel the working-beam 
would rock on the samson-post. 
rope-belt was put on the band-wheel the bull- 
wheel would turn and wind up the drill-rope. 
Thus the band-wheel could be used in three 
ways. 

An engine-house was now built over the 
engine, and a little shed over the band-wheel 
and band to protect them. In the engine- 
house they also put up a blacksmith’s forge, 
where they could mend their tools, sharpen 
the drills, &c. 

In the derrick they built a shed to shield the 
men from the weather, and from the mud, 
water, and oil, which would drip from the 
ropes and tools when drawn out of the well. 

The first step in sinking the well, the boys 
learned, is to drive pipe. As far down as there 
is only earth or small stones,and until solid rock 
is met, iron pipe can be driven without drilling. 
To drive this pipe, the workmen set up in the 
centre of the derrick two strong plank slide- 
ways, twenty feet high, fifteen inches apart, 
taking care to make them perfectly perpendic- 


ular, and fasten them securely. Between these 


When the ; 
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they hung a heavy pile-driver. The loose end 
of the drill-rope was now carried up to the top 
of the derrick, passed through the big pulley, 
and down to the battering-ram between the 
slide-ways. 
The drive-p~ife is cast-iron, 
six inches inside diameter, and 
of various lengths, the walls 
or shell of the cylinder being 
about an inch thick. Fred 
said a piece would make a 
good cannon, if one end 
could be plugged up and a 
vent made. Arthur thought it 
looked like Lord. Rosse’s tele- 
scope; as neither of the boys 
had ever seen a big telescope, 
they agreed that the pipe did 
look like one. 
The end of the pipe first start- 
ed into the ground is shod with 
steel, that it may better force 
its way; and the upper end 
is protected by a driving-cap, | 
so that the pipe may not be ‘90m 
battered or broken in driving. 
The first length of pipe was 
now set up between the slide- 
ways, and the belt-rope run 
on the bull-wheel. The heavy 
ram was thus drawn up to the 
slide-ways, where a ‘ stop” 
knocked the rope loose from 
the ram, and it fell, with a 
powerful blow, on the top of 
the drive-pipe. By repeating 
this process, the pipe was 
forced downward. 
‘Do you care if it don’t go 
down straight?” asked Arthur. 
Mr. Bowers, who is a Yan- 
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kee, answered, ‘* Well, I rather 


guess I do. If it leans the least bit, I must 
straighten it up; or if I can’t do that, I should 
have to pull it all up, and start in a new place. 
If it isn’t ‘‘ plumb,” we can’t get the drilling- 
tools through; or if they went through, they 
would keep sticking. I must keep testing the 
uprightness of the pipe with this spirit-level.” 

‘If you strike a stone, then what will you 
do?” asked Fred. 

‘If it is a small stone, the pipe will crowd 
it aside.into the earth. If it is large, we 
shall have to drill a hole through it for the 
pipe. If the pipe strikes the edge or shelving 
side of a boulder, the pipe may be forced 
aside, or even broken —though I must keep 
watch for that.” 
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‘¢ How can you tell when it strikes a stone?” 

‘*O, I can tell by the sound of the blows. 
I can tell about how large the stone is. We 
shall soon be down to the bed-rock; and if 
you listen, you can tell when we strike it.” 

‘‘ What is the bed-rock?” asked Arthur. 

‘* Should think rocks would make a pretty 
hard bed,” interrupted Fred. 

‘“*The bed-rock,” answered the miner, “ is 
the first rock we come to.” 

‘And how can you 
tell how near you are 
to the rock?” asked Ar- 
thur. 

‘* Because we have 
driven nineteen feet of 
pipe, and none of the 
wells around here drive 
more than twenty-four 
feet,” answered Mr. Bow- 
ers. ‘‘Insome places they 
drive seventy-five or one 
hundred feet of pipe.” 

After a little while the 
boys noticed the report 
of the ram changed from 
a dull, heavy sound to 
a sharper, ringing blow. 

** Ah!” cried Arthur, 
** there is the bed-rock.” 

** Yes; stop driving !” 
shouted Fred, as prompt- 
ly as if he were foreman. 

And the driving was 
immediately stopped, as 
Fred ordered. 
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Bowers, ‘‘can you 
write?” 

“Ho!” said Arthur, 
quite indignantly; ‘I 
should think I ought 
to. Fred can write, and 
he is only a little boy.” 

Fred looked up at Ar- 
thur to see if Arthur 
really was so much big- 
ger than himself as his 
talk indicated. 

“Can you keep 
books?” continued Mr. 
Bowers. 

“Yes, sir; I have 
studied book-keeping.” 

“ Well, we'll appoint 
you book-keeper. In the 
box in the shanty is a 

Rope Socket, blank book. On the page 





** Arthur,” said Mr. 
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where I have set down the date on which we 
commenced to drive pipe, you may set down 
the date of this day that we struck bed-rock, 
and the number of feet of pipe.” 

Arthur did so; and he kept a complete rec- 
ord of each step of the work, describing the 
kind of rock they met, and the depth at which 
they found anything peculiar, The pipe being 
down to the rock, the ram was taken down, 
and the slides torn away. The earth was now 
cleaned out of the pipe, and the drilling-tools 
brought in. At first the hole was not deep 
enough to take in all the tools, but they soon 
drilled, with part of them, deep enough to ad- 
mit all; then the work proceeded faster. 

First, a forked iron, called the Rope-Socket, 
was fastened over and around the end of the 
drill-rope. The rope-socket had a thread cut 
on the lower end. On this was screwed a 
ponderous iron bar two and a half inches in 
diameter and eight feet in length, called the 
Sinker-Bar. (See preceding column.) 

‘“*Now bring on the jars,” said 
the foreman. 

Fred immediately thought of his 
mother’s preserves, and anticipated 
something nice to eat. Instead of 
that, the men screwed on at the 
bottom of the sinker-bar a heavy 
machine that looked like two loops 
or links out of an immense chain. 
They were forged of two inch 
square steel; the slit in the loops 
was about two feet long and two 
inches wide. They were _ inter- 
locked, as in a chain, and on the 
free end of each was tlhe necessary 
thread for screwing into 
the other tools. 

On the lower end of the 
jars, as they hung by the 
rope, was screwed the 
greatest piece yet. It is 
twenty-two feet long, and 
of the same thickness as 
the sinker-bar. It needed 
a good many men to carry 
it. They call it the Auger- 
Stem. 

“Now,” said Mr. Bow- 
ers, ‘we'll put on the 
Centre-Bit, and down she 
goes.” 

The. Bit is three feet 
long, flattened and made 
sharp and hard at the end. 

The boys called the tools 
over in their order: Rope- 
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socket, Sinker-bar, Jars, Auger-Stem, and 
Centre-bit. When they were all on, they 
reached from the floor of the derrick to the 
pulley at the top. Each joint was screwed 
very tight with two monstrous wrenches, so 
that they might not work apart in the well. 

«‘ Why are they made so long?” asked Fred. 

“To get weight to force the bit down. We 
can’t have them any thicker than two and a 
half inches, and so we get the weight in the 
length.” 

‘‘ How much do they weigh?” 

‘“ About fifteen hundred pounds.” 

A very curious machine was 
now attached by a simple rod 
to the end of the working- 
beam over the well. It is 
called a Temper-Screw. It 
had a square loop to fit over 
the end of the working-beam. 
A screw three feet long worked 
in a thin iron frame, through 
a nut at the bottom of the 
frame; the screw is turned in 
the frame, and thus raised or 
lowered, by means of a handle 
in the head of it. Hanging 
from the head of the screw 
were two links and a clamp, 
operated by a set-screw, by 
which the temper-screw could 
be securely clamped and fas- 
tened on the drill-rope at any 
place. 

The boys quickly saw how 
all this was operated. The 
lever that held the bull-wheel 
stationary was raised, and the 
drilling tools began to descend 
rapidly into the well, uncoil- 
ing the cable very fast; one 
of the men held a brake hard 
against the face of the bull- 
wheel to regulate the speed. When all the 
tools had passed down, so that the bit was 
near the bottom of the well, the bull-wheel 
was stopped by means of the brake, and the 
temper-screw clamps fastened to the cable. 
Now the tools hung on the temper-screw and 
working-beam, instead of on the bull-wheel; 
considerable slack of the cable was pulled 
down, and coiled upon the floor, and left 
hanging below the temper-screw. 

As soon as the engine was set in motion, 
the working-beam began to rock and work 
the tools up and down in the tube about 
thirty times a minute, notwithstanding they 
Weighed nearly a ton. One of the workmen 
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climbed up on a tall stool to regulate the 
drill. 

“Ts it boring now?” asked Arthur. 

**No; the bit doesn’t cut the rock, but I 
will soon make it strike; ” and he commenced 
to lower the tools by turning down the tem- 
per-screw. 

‘* Now it strikes,” said he, presently. But 
he still kept turning down the temper-screw. 
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‘“‘ Then why do you turn it down any more?” 
asked Arthur, anxiously. 

‘©So the jars will work,” he replied; “TI 
must have slack enough so the upper jar will 
slide down about six inches into the lower 
one; then on the upward motion the jars 
come together with a heavy blow. This starts 
the dri!l loose. It would wedge in every time, 
if it was not knocked loose by the blow of the 
jars. No power could be relied on to draw it 
out by steady pulling.” 

**O,” cried Fred, clapping his hands; “‘ now 
I see; you call them jars because they jar the 

tools !oose.” 

‘* Exactly,” replied the driller; 
*‘and I can make it jar as much 
or as little as I please with the 
temper-screw.” 

“Ah,” said Arthur, briskly; 
‘don't you see, Freddy, they 
call it a temper-screw because it 
tempers the stroke of the drill 
going down, and the stroke of 
the jars coming up.” 

‘*T can feel the jar on the rope, 
and know how much jar I have 
on,” said the driller. 

The boys put their hands on 
the rope, and could feel distinctly 
the concussion of the jars in the 
well. They could also feel it on 
the other end of the working- 
beam by laying their hands on 
the pitman. 

The driller kept turning the 
drill-rope so the bit would not 
strike twice in the same place, 
and thus worked the hole out 
nearly round. As fast as the 
well deepened he lowered the 
drill, keeping the same amount 
of jar. 

There was water in the well 
several feet deep, which kept the 
drill cool as it worked. 

*¢ T know what that is for,” said 
Arthur; “‘so the drill will not 
heat, lose its temper, and get 
soft.” 

‘Drills are like boys,” said 
uncle Charley; ‘‘they are not 
good for much if they lose their 
temper.” 

The bit having now worked its 
way into the rock the length of 
the temper-screw, it had to stop. 
The temper-screw clamp taken 

SandPump off the drill-rope, the bull-wheel 
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was set in motion again, and the tools drawn 
out of the well. They were left hanging on 
the drill-rope, being drawn one side, out of 
the way, by a cord tied to the side of the der- 
rick. 

‘* Now for the sand-pump to bring up the 
chips,” said Mr. Bowers. 

The Sand-Pump is a cylinder, usually made 
of galvanized iron, three inches inside diam- 
eter and eight feet long, with a valve at the 
lower end and a bale at the upperend. This 
bale was hung on a hook tied to the end of 
the smaller rope, which went over a pulley at 
the top of the derrick, and coiled around the 
sand-pump reel. 

As the sand-pump descended in the well the 
rope uncoiled very fast. When it reached bot- 
tom,.one of the men took hold of the rope, and 
churned it up and down, to fill it with chips 
through the valve in the bottom of the pump. 

Arthur now took hold of the lever that 
moved the reel, and brought the friction-pul- 
ley up hard against the bull-wheel. The reel 
commenced to re-wind the rope, and the sand- 
pump quickly came up— not full of ‘ chips” 
of wood, as Fred had expected — but of water 
thick with mud and sand, made of pulverized 
rock. It was sent down again and again, until 
the mud was all out. 

Then the centre-bit was taken off the auger- 
stem, and. a reamer screwed on in place of it. 
The cutting end of the reamer is round, with 
two notches in it like teeth. This is to smooth 
off and round the irregular hole left by the bit. 

The reamer was worked as the bit had been 
until it had finished off the well as far down 
as the bit had cut. Then the sand-pump took 
out the chips of the reamer, and they were 
ready to make another advance downward 
with the bit. 

So they went on, drilling and sand-pump- 
ing, never stopping, night or day — unless 
something was wrong with the machinery. 
Three times the tools got ‘‘ stuck ” in the rock, 
and once the drill-rope broke, and left the tools 
in the well. 

One day Mr. Bowers came out of the der- 
rick, and said, ‘‘ We have got to go fishing.” 

‘“©Q, goodey!” cried Fred; ‘I speak to go.” 

He soon found they had got to fish the tools 
out of the well. They did this with an iron 
that had strong barbs or ‘teeth on it, to run 
down beside the rope-socket in the well, and 
hook’over it, and thus bring it up, with the 
tools after it. At one time they fastened to 
one piece, and unscrewed it and brought it 
up; then they ran an extra pair of jars down, 
screwed on the top of the sinker-bar, and then 
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jarred all the tools loose, and brought them 
up. Little stones got loose, rattled down, and 
wedged in between the tools and the rock, and 
this was one cause of the stoppage. Some- 
times, the boys were told, men work for weeks, 
and then can’t get the tools out, and have to 
abandon the well, and lose all they have done, 
and their tools besides. ; 

Arthur wrote down the number of feet they 
drilled each day. Sometimes it would be 
twenty-five or thirty feet in twenty-four hours. 
When. they got down three hundred and 
twenty-five feet, they struck the first sand- 
rock. This was white. and very hard, so that 
they progressed only six oreight feet in a day. 
But this was only nine feet thick, so that they 
were soon through it, and in the softer shale- 
rock again. 

Occasionally the tools had to be sharpened 
and tempered over again. 

Another thing that Arthur learned was how 
to regulate the engine. He soon was. able 
to start or stop it by turning the throttle- 
valve; he could tell when the water was right 
in the boiler by the try-cocks, and knew when 
there was steam enough by the steam-gauge. 
Arthur got so familiar with these things that 
he proposed to the engineer to take the whole 
charge of the engine, and let the engineer 
have only the fires to attend to. To this the 
engineer gravely assented, and Arthur was in- 
stalled on a stool, where he could reach the 
throttle-valve. 

Fred knew how to make paper windmills. 
He made a Jarge number, and fastened them 
all along the working-beam. The motion of 
the beam made wind enough to drive the mills. 
Fred’s flag and windmills gave the ‘‘ rig ” quite 
a fantastic appearance; everybody noticed 
them, and soon began to call that the ‘‘ Flag- 
and-Windmill Well,” and this was the name it 
was known by ever afterwards. 

Fred and Arthur made themselves so useful, 
and became such favorites with the men, that 
one day Mr. Bowers told uncle Charley that 
he thought the boys ought to be given an in- 
terest in the well. Uncle Charley smiled, and 
said, ‘‘ Well, I will give Arthur the first ten 
and Fred the second ten barrels over each 
five hundred per day.” At this the men all 
laughed; as no well on that tract had yet 
gone over one hundred and fifty barrels, they 
thought uncle Charley’s offer rather a joke on 
the boys. One of the men asked Fred how 
much he would take for a sixteenth of his in- 
* terest. It proved something better than a 
joke, however, in the end. 

One day, after they had gone below the first 
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sand-rock, the boys saw bubbles floating on 
the water, and mud emptied from the sand- 
pump. ‘ Hallo!” cried Fred; ‘‘have you 


struck soap-suds?” 

The men said they had often heard of soap- 
mines, but never saw anything nearer it than 
soap-sfone in a well, and added that the bub- 
bles were gas from oil veins. 

Mr. Bowers asked if they saw anything else 
Fred said he saw some green 


on the water. 
paint. 

“That is oz7,” said Mr. Bowers. 

‘*Hurrah! we’ve struck oil!” shouted the 
boys; and, without waiting to hear more, they 
rushed away to tell the operators at the neigh- 
boring wells, some of whom had repeatedly 
declared that the ‘‘ Flag-and-Windmill Well” 
would never produce anything dz? flags and 
windmills — not even gas enough to blow 
them. 

Some of these men tried to buy the boys’ 
interest in the oil they were crowing over, but 
the boys positively declined to name a price. 

They soon found, however, that all gas and 
oil found above the ‘‘third sand” does not 
amount to anything, and only constitutes what 
oil-men call ‘¢a show.” 

At the depth of five hundred and thirty feet 
they struck the second sand, ten feet thick, and 
then the pump came up nearly full of oil. 

When they had gone down six hundred and 
fifty feet they reached the third sand. This 
rock consists of many little white pebbles, 
from a very small size to as large as a pea. 
Fred said these pebbles, mixed with the dark 
oil, looked like pea-nut candy. The rock was 
very hard, which the men said indicated that 
good oil would be found there, if any. The 
drill went down slowly; gas puffed and whis- 
tled in the well, and the sand-pump brought 
out more and more stronger ‘‘ shows” every 
time. Uncle Charley and their father were 
there all the time now, night and day, and 
drillers were constantly coming from other 
wells to see what encouragement there was 
for them. 

Uncle Charley directed the men to keep 
their lanterns at a distance from the hole, and 
ordered pails of water to be constantly stand- 
ing in the engine-house. 

‘*What is that for?” the boys asked. 

“So the gas shall not take fire,” said their 
uncle. ‘*Sometimes the drill opens a cavern _ 
filled with gas and oil, and they rush up sud- 
denly; if the gas takes fire, and the oil catches, 
there is no stopping it. A few years ago a 
well commenced to spout, and the gas spread 
so that it took fire from the fire-box of an 
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engine one hundred and fifty feet distant, be- 
fore the men could run there to put the fire 
out. The gas and oil filled the air so sudden- 
ly with flames that thirty men were burned to 
death. It was several days before the. fire 
could be put out. On the Alleghany there is 
a well which has been burning six or seven 
years; it lights up all the country round.” 

Slowly they worked through the third sand. 
Fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, thirty, thirty- 
five, thirty-six, thirty-seven feet, Arthur had 
put down in his ‘‘ log-book.” He was writing 
this when he heard Mr. Bowers shout, — 

“* She don't jar! She's struck!” 

Arthur ran into the derrick. The drill rose 
and fell without striking bottom. It was play- 
ing in a cavity. The men instantly ran to put 
out the fire under the boiler; all pipes and 
cigars were ordered out. A noise came from 
the well like wind rushing through a knot- 
hole. 

The news of the strike had spread, and 
hundreds of excited men were hurrying to 
the ‘‘ Flag-and-Windmill Well.” Fred and 
Arthur climbed a little way up the ladder of 
the derrick to see. A good many men also 
stood on the cross-pieces and braces of the 
derrick, to get a better view at the critical 
moment when the tools should be drawn. | 

‘*Have you got steam enough lett to raise 
the tools?” shouted Mr. Bowers. 

**T guess so,” responded the engineer. 

But they didn’t need the steam, for the bull- 
wheel had but fairly commenced to wind the 
tools up, when the cable suddenly ran slack, 
and the bull-wheel, relieved of the weight of 
the tools, spun round like a top. 

Uncle Charley, pale with excitement, cried, 
loudly, ‘‘ Look out, look out, men! The tools 
are coming up alone.” 

The men all ran out of the derrick; the 
boys jumped off the ladder, and ran with 
them. 

They had hardly got down before the tools 
shot up out of the well, as if discharged from 
a mortar, sending the pulley-wheel spinning 
high above the derrick top. A loud report, 
like that of a columbiad, followed, with a con- 
cussion which shook the ground as if by an 
earthquake, and knocked some of the nearest 
men prostrate. 

A stream of water, gas, and oil, the full size 
of the hole, spouted up nearly to the top of 
the derrick, with a roar louder than steam 
from the ’scape-pipe of a steamer. The roof 
of the shed was blown away, the boards flying 
like leaves in a gale. 

Men ran quickly to put out the fires at all 
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the wells and shanties near. Oil and water 
were now running down the hill-side in little 
torrents. Other men began with shovels to 
throw up a dam to stop the oil. The roar of 
the well and the shouts of the men made 
great confusion. 

In the midst of all this excitement, and 
phenomena of nature, Arthur ‘and Fred, boy- 
like, were perfectly cool. Arthur crowded his 
way forward to where his uncle was working 
as if for dear life, under a fountain of water 
and oil, and, after much effort, succeeded in 
attracting his attention. And this was what 
he shouted : — 

“Uncle Charley, uncle Charley! Will you 
tell us as soon as your five hundred barrels 
have got out, ’cause Fred and I want to build 
a dam to catch our oil!” 

The men all laughed at Arthur’s prompt- 
ness to look after his interest, and said, ‘‘ That 
boy will make a great ‘operator’ one of these 
days.” 

“I guess your interest will be good for 
something, after all,” said Mr. Bowers; “for 
the Flag-and-Windmill Well is good for one 
thousand barrels a day, at least.” 

‘“¢ Then we'll get twenty barrels apiece each 
day,” said Arthur to Fred. ‘‘ Ain’t you glad 
we dug the well now, Fred?” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.) 


—_>—__——_ 


—— Dr. Parr, the eminent English critic 
(died 1825), was on a par with some men of 
our day in point of handwriting. He once 
sent a note to a Fellow of Magdalen College, 
to say that he was on his way to Oxford, and 
would sup with him that night, and would be 
glad to have two eggs—so the words were 
read — got ready for his supper. But when 
he arrived, and the eggs were served up in 
due form, the hungry doctor flew into a vio 
lent passion. Instead of eggs he had written 
lobsters. 


A TRUE genius may prove a public 
benefactor, but he rarely blesses a home. 


Michael Angelo, Boyle, Newton, Locke, 
Shenstone, Swift, Pope, Cowper, Voltaire, 
Thomson, Leibnitz, Hobbes, Adam Smith, 
Akenside, Arbuthnot, Hume, Gibbon, Gay, 
Lamb, Washington Irving, and many other 
distinguished men, were never married. 
Their genius was all-absorbing. 


—— Nature makes many of her gifts ben- 
efits by causing us to want them. She delays, 
that we may desire her; she hastens that we 
may not weary of her. 
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COLLEGE NED. 
AN OPERA. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


AIRS. 


Happy Greeting. 

Captain Jenks. 

I want to be an Angel. 

Annie Laurie. Silver Bell. 

Homeward Bound. 

Sparkling and Bright. A mer- 
ican Song Book, p. 75. 

Midnight Hour. Siiver Bell, 

. 140, 

Lillie Dale. Golden Wreath, 
P. 99% 

Last Rose of Summer. Co- 
lumbian Glee Book, p. 51. 
When the Swallows home- 
ward fly. Golden Wreath, 

p. 231. 





Christmas Carol. Silver Bell, 
Pp. 240. 

Driven from Home. Sadlad. 

Dearest May. 

Few Days. Golden Wreath, 
p. 215. 

Twilight Dews. Columbian 
Glee Book, p. 182. 

Life on the Ocean Wave. Co- 
lumbian Glee Book, p. 200. 

Forgive and Forget. Zhe 
Greeting, p. 24. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. Si- 
ver Bell, p. 94. 

Home, Sweet Home. Odeon, 
p. 78. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mr. GREY. 


NED and Jor, kis Sons. 
WALTER THOREAU. 


LANDLORD. 
Pat MALoy. 


Three Gentlemen for Sleighing Scene. 


Mrs. GREY. 


Grace, her Daughter. 
Cora, Ned’s Sweetheart. 


Bippy SHIEN. 


Two other Ladies in Sleighing Scene. 


ScengE I. — Family Room, in the evening. 
Mr. and Mrs. Grey, son Jog, and daughter 
GRAcE, at their work, or books, sitting 


around the table. 
Air. 


Father reading paper. 
** Happy greeting to all.” 


Father. O, children, be quiet! and listen, 


my dear; 


The paper gives news that you'll joyfully hear; 

The college its prizes has given to-day, 

And first on the list is one Edward M. Grey. 
All. Joyful tidings to all, to all! 

Joyful tidings, joyful tidings, joyful tidings 


to all. 


Mother. Dear Edward! 


Though thankful 


and glad he must be, 
Not half so relieved, nor so happy as we. 
Pil own my misgivings have followed him 


there, 


Temptations so thickly those pathways insnare. 
All. Joyful tidings, &c. 
Enter Cora. GRACE rises to meet her. 


Grace. And here comes dear Cora. 


O, 


Cora, such news! 
You're first to receive it, as Edward would 


choose. 
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He’s won the first prize at the college — our 
Ned. . 
The paper to-night has the glad tidings sped. 
All. Joyful tidings, &c. 
Cora. heartily share in your pleasure, dear 
Grace. 
I knew he’d be victor, whatever the race. 
Soe. Ah, ha! shy Miss Cora. Ned paysme 
right well 
When that pretty speech unto him J shall tell. 
Pretty speech I shall tell, &c. 


Enter Pat, with a letter. Bippy follows be- 
hind, and snatches tt away from him. Pat 
turns, shakes his fist at her, and sings, — 

Air. “Captain Jenks.” 

I’m Pat Maloy, the man of work, 

Be jabers, sure. I never shirk; 

Give the letther here in the shake of a quirk, 

Without a word of your blarney. 

(He snatches vainly at the letter.) 
Biddy. And I’m Biddy Shien, from the town 
of Cork, 

At likes of ye not afraid to walk; 

Meself's the one — so hold your talk — 

To bring the word of the darlint. 

Pat (the.chorus). But the post-boy said, I 
must give meself, 

Must give meself, must give meself, 

The post-boy said, I must give meself 

The letther to the master. 

Biddy. Be off with ye, for a big spalpeen; 

It’s Master Ned’s, and sure he’ll mean 

Meself should bring his letther in. 

(Both shout out last line.) 

Here, marm, is word from the darlint! 


Mrs. Grey fakes the letter, glances at it, aud 
gives it to her husband, who opens it, and 
reads. Then sings, — 


Air. “I want to be an Angel.” 


Here’s more that’s sure to please you} 
Ned’s coming home to stay. 
He says he longs to tease you 
With his vacation play. 
He brings a pleasant fellow, 
A college pet and chum, 
And asks, ‘‘ Are apples mellow?” 
And, “‘ When will Cora come?’ 
Grace (clapping hands). 
Ned’s coming, yes, he’s coming! 
What splendid times we’ll see! 
Soe (snapping fingers). 
O, jolly! ain’t it jolly! 
What fun there’s sure to be!. 
(Knocking heard without. Bivvy slaps Pat 
on the shoulder.) 
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Whist! don’t yer hear the knocking? 
You’re daft, as well as green. 

Ye’ll show your sinse unlocking 
To let the stranger in. 


Pat goes out, returning instantly, followed by 
Nep and his friend. While NED is shaking 
hands, Bippy, showing signs of chagrin, 
whisks her apron violently, and sings, — 


Biddy. Och, murther, what a ninny! 
Meself for Ned had gone, 
I’d got perhaps a guinea, 
He’s been away so long. 
Pat (laughing). A ninny, Yes, a ninny, 
Faith, that’s the likes of ye! 
The smartness of Miss Biddy 
All craythurs laugh to see. 
[Zxeunt Pat and Biwpy, carrying out the good- 
humored quarrel in gestures. 
Air. 
Ned. J tell you now, a fellow 
Finds this a welcome sight! 
And ’twould be enough to mellow 
The sternest anchorite. 


* Annie Laurie.” 


Ned (chorus). Away with books and care; 
To home delights I yield. 
For a jolly winter’s frolic 
My heart and feet are steeled. _ 
Ned. I bring a comrade to you; 
You'll welcome him I know. 
My chum, this Walter Thoreau, 
As college records show. 
What ho! for skate and bell! 
A mad and merry time. 
You'll share my sleigh, Miss Cora, 
And sing the jingling rhyme. 
( They all welcome WALTER by their gestures.) 


Walter Thoreau. I too am quite delighted 
To share this welcome home; 
Though still I feel benighted, 
So far from mine I roam. 
Thanks for your welcome kind; 
I'll help you speed the hours. 
And, with jest, and song, and sleigh-bell, 
Who'll miss the summer’s flowers? 


Father. ’Tis very well, my students; 
This frolic you have earned. 

But take care that pleasure’s gladness 
Is ne'er to folly turned. 


(All young folks in chorus.) 


O, no, no fear of that, 
For if our bells we bear, 

They shall ring on Dobbin’s harness, 
Not cap of Folly’s wear. 
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Scene II.— Water TuoreEAu, alone, at 
the Inn. 


Air. “Homeward Bound.” 

Walter. I am possessed with a spirit of 
wrath; 

Who blameth me, blameth me? 

Here has this Ned thrust me forth from the 
path 

I aimed to see, aimed to see. 

Earnest I strove for the rank and the prize; 

Ousted from both by this paragon trim, 

Now I discover fair Cora has eyes 

Alone for him, only him. 


Weary enough have I grown of his praise, 
This college boast, petted son; 
Sick of his grace, and his high-sounding ways, 
I wish his race — wish it run! 
Ha, I can tempt him ! he’s easily turned. 
Wine is the goddess has ruin prepared; 
Once in his veins has its poison but burned, 
He’s safely snared, safely snared. 
Enter LANDLORD, with a tray in his hand. 
Air. “Sparkling and Bright.” 
Walter. Cobweb bedight, landlord, say to- 
night, 
What your cellar holds in gloaming? 
Landlord. Like jewels bright, in flashing 
light, 
Shall beaded wine be foaming. 
Both. Then we'll be gay, while yet we may; 
The sleighs are soon arriving. 
Hark! listen the lay the bells chime away! 
Be sure ’tis Ned that’s driving. 


(Sounds without of jingling bells, cracking 
whips, and song —same air. All sing with- 
out.) 

Sparkling and bright, in the rich moonlight, 
Lie the snow-wreaths pure before us; 

Merry and light to gladsome night 
Sound bells that jingle o’er us. 

O, then be gay, while yet we may! 
O’er silver sheen thus flying, 

Who'd envy the fay, as they skim away? 
For wings who’d think of sighing? 

The merry couples come bounding into th 
Inn, and when there, in a careless group, 
repeat last song, *‘ Sparkling,” &c. \.Anv- 
LORD and WALTER advance to them. 

Air. ** Midnight Hour.” 
Landlord and Walter. We welcome you. 
The banquet waits, 
And idly hangs the fiddler’s bow. 
For ladies fair yon rooms in state 





[Curtain falls. 


A mirror’s smiles bestow. 
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All gentlemen. Then haste away, and re- 
appear, 
With joyous smiles, to grace the scene. 
The banquet waits, the hall is drear, 
Till you again are seen. 
[Exeunt ladies to the dressing-room. 
Air. “Midnight Hour.” 
Waiter. And now I know you're stiff and 
chill, 
And sadly need a warming glow. 
Here, landlord, all the glasses fill 
With ruby nectar’s flow. 


(LANDLORD /fil/s glasses. NED shakes his head, 
and draws back. The LANDLORD sneers.) 
Walter. For shame, Sir Ned; 

afraid 
The old man’s threat — the apron-string! 

O, boys, this chicken should have staid 

Safe under mother’s wing! 


you are 


(Nep reaches hastily, takes the glass, and 
drinks, while the others clink theirs.) 


Walter. Now, Ned, I know you're brave 
and strong, 
As college boys should always be. 
Ned (with bravado). O, yes, and you shall 
find, ere long, 
A full-fledged chick I’ll be. 
(All gentlemen in chorus.) 
Let’s drink to that; we pledge his health; 
To “‘ College Ned” our homage pay. 
Here’s health, and joy, and much of wealth 
To “ College Ned ” to-day. 
Reénter the girls. 
Air. “Lillie Dale.” 
Cora. O, Grace, dear Grace, I cannot see 
Yon wine cup without dread! 
Grace (in answer). But Ned was taught, at 
mother’s knee, 
What madness it has fed. 


(They cross over, and stand, one on each side 
of NED, while singing chorus.) 


Grace and Cora. O, Edward, dear Edward, 
O, Edward, hear! 
Leave the wine cup’s blossom; 
It has Upas power. 
O, beware of its deadly cheer! 


Walter ( from behind). Come, Ned, old boy, 
come, take a sip; : 
The foaming nectars wait; 
The kisses rival beauty’s lip. 
Come, prove your man’s estate. 
(All gentlemen in chorus.) 
Be happy, be jolly, be free and bold. 
Prove your right to sever 
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From your boyhood’s fetter, 
And a man’s independence hold. 


Ned. QO, it’s nonsense, girls! You need not 
fear; 
I know what I can bear. 
Would you have them laughing at me here? 
Come, to the hall repair. 
(All on the stage join in chorus.) 
Come, dancers! come, dancers! ho, dancers, 
come! 
Now the gay measures sound 
To the light, merry round; 
Let the old roof.and rafters hum! 
[Excunt tn couples. 


WALTER THOREAU reiurus to stage. 


Air. “Last Rose of Summer.” 
Walter. ’Tis his first step that’s downward ; 
*Tis all that I ask. 
You are safe now, Sir Edward, 
And easy my task. 
To the spell you have yielded; 
You’ve turned from the right, 
From the friends who'd have shielded 
Your downfall, to-night. 


Retnter the LANDLORD and gentlemen. The 
glasses are filled again. They hold them up 
together, and clink, while singing once more 
the chorus, — 


Be happy, be jolly, be free and bold, &c. 


Scene III. — The Family Room, a year after- 
wards. Father sitting, stern and angry, 
with folded arms. GRACE on a low seat by 
her mother’s knee, with her arms crossed 
in her mother’s lap. Jor behind, looking 
grieved and scared. 

Air. 
Mother. Ah, young hearts are strangely led! 
Evil spells are swiftly sped. 
O, forget not jealous care 
Needs the young soul sins insnare. 


**When the Swallows homeward fly.”’ 


(GRACE and JOE join tn chorus.) 


Hear our plea. O, father, hear! 
Be not harsh with Edward dear. 
Let us win him back with love. 
Edward, dear Edward, still is your son. 
Edward, dear Edward, still is your son. 
Grace. O, we love him, father, so! 

He our pride a year ago, 

With his warm and tender heart, 

Must I from my brother part? 


(Mother and Jor join in chorus.) 
Hear our plea. O, father, hear! &c. 
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Father. Cease your foolish pleading now; 
He has chosen guilt and woe; 
He has turned from home and right; 
Let him vanish from our sight! 
Do you think my outraged heart 
Still to him will love impart? 
He no longer is my son. 
Ingrate and rebel, no longer my son. 
Ingrate and rebel, no longer my son. 


Enter EDWARD, who comes forward, sorrow- 
Jul and ashamed. 

O, my father, you are right! 

All unfit to meet your sight. 

I have sinned against you all; 

Yet once more for pardon call. 
O, I own my stumbling feet! 
They have shamed the midnight street, 
And my soul is stained with sin. 
Pray I, yet pray I, O, take me in! 
Pray I, yet pray I, O, take me in! 


(Epwarp kueels at his father’s feet. Mother 
and GRACE bend beside him, with clasped 
hands.) 

Air. ‘ Christmas Carol.” 
Father. No, no, no., 
In vain you plead for pardon; 
The more my heart you harden. 
_. You’ve lost my loving trust; 
You bow my head in shame 
Unto the very dust. 
Shamefully, shamefully you deceive. 
Riotous, riotous, home you leave! 
Go hence; no more we know you! 


Go, go, go. 

Fill out your wicked measure, 
Who might have been our treasure. 

Idle to regret you! 
No more is here your place; 
Show not to these your face. 

Leave us to forget you. 

Shamefully, shamefully you deceive, &c. 


(NED rises, makes a despairing gesture, and 
stands with drooping head. The mother and 
sister are weeping. Father with outstretched 
arm, and angry frown.) 

[ Curtain falls on the tableau. 


Scene IV.— At Night. Nep alone by the 

roadside, near his father’s house. 

Air. “Driven from Home.” 

Here in the cold night, outcast and lone, 
Wander I forth, with no home of my own, 
Wretched and heartsick. O, say, can it be 
All have forgotten who once cared for me? 
Yet well it might be —ay, and be right. 
Smile of my mother, you haunt me to-night. 
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Bitterly, bitterly have I atoned. 
O, hear me now, Father, in heaven enthroned! 


Cnorus. 
Some one to help me, but one to bless; 
A word to strengthen me, the least caress, 
Fiercely I’d wrestle the tempter to slay ; 
Earnest I’d strive, and would cast him away. 


Scorned by the prosperous, fallen low; 
None can despise, nor such fierce taunts throw 
As my own wild heart, that with shrinking 
feels 
Guilt’s searing brand, as my forehead it seals. 
Madman indeed! what blessings were mine! 
Accurséd wiles of insidious wine! 
Bitterly, bitterly do I repent, 
And yearn for the blessings so lightly spent. 
Some one to help me, &c. 


(He folds his arms, and stands despondent.) 


Enter WALTER, nicely dressed, flourishing his 
cane. 
_ Air. 
Walter. What, College Ned? why, is it you? 
Alone in the cold night. 
No wonder that you’re looking blue; 
You are quite a sorry sight. 
O, College Ned, 
What dismal hours you’ve led! 
You look so glum, I’m sure you’ve come 
To last of dimes to-night. 


**O, dearest May.”’ 


Pooh, pooh, old boy, you’re out of tune; 
A glass will set you right, 
And make you brisk as bees in June, 
For I'll stand the treat to-night. 
Come, College Ned, 
We'll drown out fear and dread; 
We'll laugh and sing, our glasses ring, 
In a jolly spree to-night. 
[Zkey go out, WALTER leading NED. 


Enter Biwvy and Pat, looking around search- 
tingly. 
“ Few Days.” 


Air. 
Biddy. 1 thought I saw our Ned out here; 
Och Pat, och Pat! 
He looked our way, as if in fear; 
O, the poor boy! 
*Tis cruel hard the master’s rule; 
Och; Pat, och Pat! 
His anger sure will never cool; 
More shame for that! 
Cuorvus. 
You’ve tazed me for my troth plight; 
Och Pat, ah Pat! 
The times I cannot tell right; 
Now I'll promise flat. 
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Bring our Ned back to his mother; 
Yes, Pat; yes, Pat; 

Give poor Grace her darlin’ brother; 
Pil be yours, Pat. 


(Chorus repeated.) 


Pat. The bargain, faith, is made, thin, 

Miss Shien, Miss Shien. 

A happy man I'll be whin 
The poor lad I find. 

Come, we’ll sarch the whole creation 
For Ned, poor boy! : 

Thin Biddy’ll take her station, 
Mis’ Pat Maloy. 


(They pass off, hand in hand.) 


NED comes staggering back across the stage. 
At the rear he stumbles and falls, and lies 
there, face buried in his hands. Now come 


in GRACE and Cora, dressed for the street. | 


Air. “ Twilight Dews.” 
Grace. The evening air is sharp and chill. 
O, Cora, could it be 
’Twas Ned thus hovering by the hill? 
Poor Pat was sure ’twas he. 
Alas! to think he does not dare 
Come home to his poor mother! 
He thinks our father’s wrath we share. 
O, Ned, my darling brother! 


(Neb /ifts his head, and wrings his hands.) 
(She hides her face in her handkerchief.) 


Cora. Poor little Grace! don’t weep, I pray. 
Though deep I share your grief, 
I've made my mind this very day 
To try to find relief. 
Your father’s mandate has for me 
No weight of rightful claim. 
It cannot be unmaidenly 
To save a soul from shame. 


(NED rises on his elbow, and looks at her wist- 
Sully, but falls back when WALTER enters.) 


I'll search for Edward, far and near; 
He was so good and true. 

I'm sure he’ll listen to me, dear; 
I'll bring him back to you. 

T’ll show your mother’s breaking heart, 
Pll pray upon my knees; 

I'll make him see he cannot part 
From hearts so true as these. 


Enter WALTER THOREAU. 

Air. “Life on the Ocean Wave.” 
Walter. Ah, ha! now my task is done. 
Right low has the hero slipped. 

My revenge is neatly won, 
For there lies the eagle, clipped. 





Here is Grace, and Cora fair. 
Why, my luck is brimming o'er. 
I’ll show to the ladies fair 
The pride that the college bore. 
(Stepping nearer, he points to the prostrate 
figure.) , 
Just look; O, my ladies, see 
What lies on the chilly ground! 
For your boasted youth is he. 
Are you proud to know he’s found? 
Cuorus — Your Ned, your Ned, 
Your Ned, the darling, found! 
Your Ned, your Ned, 
Your Ned, the darling, found! 


(Grace and Cora turn to look, and throw out 
hands tn excited gesture as they hurry to him. 
Cora returns, confronting WALTER with 
pointing finger.) 

O, this is the tempter, Grace; 
I knew all the while ’twas he. 
I read in his wicked face 
All his guilt and treachery. 
He has led poor Edward on, 
With a serpent’s wily power. 
O, nobler the erring son, 
E’en now in this direful hour! 
Grace and Cora. Away! we have only scorn 
For heart that is black and cold! 
(NED, springing up, joins in.) 
Ay, and this shall be the dawn 
Of repentance that shall hold. 
Away, away! 
Away! we’ve only scorn. 
Away, away! 
For this of joy the dawn. 


All three. 


WALTER, with looks of baffied rage, retreats. 
Cora and Grace cling to NED, with joyful 
smiles. GRACE runs out, and returns witha 
coat to replace his tattered jacket, just as he 
Jinishes first verse below. 

Air. “Forgive and Forget.” 
Ned. Forgive, O, forgive! though ’tis little 
deserving 
Of mine that has claim on your kindness to- 
night; 

But I heard, ah, I heard you so generous serv- 

ing 

A friend who had fallen so low in your sight. 
O, forgive! O, forgive! , 
I vow now to live — 

O, hear me, ye Heavens! renouncing my sin. 
Cora and Grace. O, joy, Edward, joy! Ah, 

how watchful is Heaven, 
To send us to find you, this beautiful night! 

We are sure it is lasting, this penitence given, 
And certain your ways will be guided aright. 
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O, rejoice and be glad! 
Rejoice and be glad:! 


All. And haste to the mother. so lonely and 
sad. [ Curtain falls. 


Sceng V.— And last. Mother, alone, in the 
Family Room. 
Air. 
Mother. Edward, my darling, my heart sure 
is breaking; 
Your voice is ringing alway in my ear. 
O, reckless your life, and the fond hopes you’re 
staking! 
Edward, my darling, O, couldst thou but 
hear! 
QO, hast thou forgotten thine innocence heark- 
ened 
When low at thy bedside bent thy mother 
her knee? 
It may be that sin has most wofully darkened, 
But still thou must know rise petitions for 
thee. 
It may be, &c. 


** Kathleen Mavourneen.” 


(Last two lines repeat.) 
Enter Father. 
Father. Dear wife, you're pining. 
all your grieving, 
I see all the shadows that lurk in your eye. 
Sad visions of anguish and hardship you’re 
weaving; 
Edward, your first-born, awakens your sigh. 
Ah, now I confess that my anger was cruel! 
It drove him the farther away from the right. 
Forgive the harsh judgment; I'll search for 
your jewel, 
And set it once more where ’twill shine in 
the light. 


I know 


Forgive, &c. 


Enter Nev, with CoRA and GRACE on etther 
side ; Jor following noitselessly, clapping his 
hands. Pat and Bippy, flourishing hand- 
kerchief and apron, bring up the rear. 
Neb kneels before his mother’s chair. 

Ai. 
Ned. From perils and wandering, parents, 
I come, 

And I ask your forgiveness, and O, take me 

home! 

I call on the skies, that recorded my vow; 

No longer a drunkard, I’ll be worthier now. 

(GRACE and CoRA join.) 
Say, say, dear, dear friends, 
Will you take me back? 
Will you take me back? 
Father. O! joyfully, my Edward; and not 
alone 
Shall the blame fall on your sin; a harsh will 
I’ve shown. 


“Sweet Home.” 





Let all be forgot; we'll begin now anew, 
And see for the future we’re faithful and true. 
Ail sing. Ned, Ned dear, dear Ned, 
We have him once more! 
We have him once more. 
[Curtain fails. 


OCHARADE. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 
HIMALAYA (Him-a liar). 


Scene I. — (First syllable, HIM.) — Anold 
lady can be seated in a room alone, quietly 
knitting, with spectacles on. In rushes a bevy 
of girls, all talking at once, exclaiming, ‘“O, 
mamma, if you could only see him!” and 
“O, aunt, do you know him?” &c., &c. 
Finally the old lady can throw down her 
knitting, and take off her spectacles, and ex- 
claim, ‘‘Stop, stop, young ladies; you talk 
too fast! Pray tell me, who is the 47m you 
are talking about?” Before the curtain falls, 
some other conversation can go on to bewil- 
der the audience. 

Scene II. — (Second syllable, A.) —A 
schoolmistress can be seated, with some little 
children for scholars. She can teach them 
their A B C’s. The scholars must bungle 
over the A, drawl it out, or ask what it is. 
The teacher can declare that ‘‘A is a hard 
letter to learn,” &c., &c. 

Scene III. — (Third syllable, LIAR.) — 
The same schoolmistress can appear alone in 
her school, reading, when in rushes several 
boys, each accusing the other of being a dar. 
The teacher can call them to order, request- 
ing each boy to tell his story, and she will 
judge who is the Zar. 

Scene IV.— (Whole word, HIMALAYA.) 
— One gentleman can represent a traveller. 
A party of ladies can be seated around him, 
questioning him about his travels, especially 
in Asia. He can give an account of his 
ascending Mount Himalaya, and can invent 
amusing incidents. 

We simply give a few suggestions for acting 
this word. We have seen this word so well 
acted as to interest an audience over an hour. 


———__s—_—_—_—_ 


— It is said that the ermine, as an ani- 
mal, is so pure and cleanly that it knows at 
once when the least spot is on its fur, and will 
almost perish rather than endure one spot. 
Therefore wearing the ermine is considered 
symbolical of the purity of English judges, 
or what they should be. 
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LITTLE BUILDERS. 
BEAVERS. 


MSN was not the first builder. Long be- 
fore houses, or tents, or huts, were built, 
long before there were men to need shelter, 
little animals, of different species, made their 
ingenious dwellings, as well adapted for their 
wants as our houses are for our real or fancied 
necessities and conveniences. 

Long before man built dams across rivers 
or brooks, beavers, with wonderful ingenu- 
ity, made their dams, which have remained 
for generations, until large trees have grown 
upon them, and they have become permanent; 
and they have set examples of diligence, per- 
severance, and care which men might profita- 
bly imitate. 

In the Northern and Middle States, in 
marshy localities, or where brooks and small 
rivers flow, beaver dams or beaver meadows 
are numerous, but the builders are gone. The 
gradual ‘‘clearing” of the country, and the 
zeal of the hunters, have driven them north- 
ward and westward, until now they are very 
scarce, and even under the shelter of the woods 
of the Rocky Mountain region they are few in 
number. 

Beavers are sought for their beautiful fur, 
and for an odorous and oily brown substance 
called castoreum, which has a disagreeable 
smell and a bitter taste, but is highly valued 
by perfumers and the medical profession. 
There was a time when a “beaver hat” was 
beaver, and not silk, or some other material; 
but a genuine ‘“ beaver” would be a costly 





curiosity in these days, while the imitation 
answers every purpose save that of durability. 
The fur of the beaver is highly valued, and 
therefore the hunters sought for the intelli- 
gent, ingenious, and industrious animal with 
great zeal. But the supply was ere long near- 
ly exhausted; and, as is usual in such cases, 
man’s ingenuity came to his aid, and satisfac- 
tory substitutes were found. Castor, or castor 
beaver, as applied to a hat, has an origin plain 
tobe seen. It has been said, recently, that the 
use of material other than furin the manufac- 
ture of hats has given. such a respite to the 
fiercely-hunted beaver, that they are reset- 
tling their forsaken haunts, and may again 
become numerous. 

The beaver is not a particularly handsome 
animal. Its large head, small eyes, cloven 
upper lip, long and wide ‘tail, its hind feet, 
webbed and larger than the fore feet, the muz- 
zle projecting a little beyond the jaws, — these 
characteristics do not unite in making an ani- 
mal beautiful to the sight, and only illustrate 
the fact that character and habits in animals, 
as well as in men, are not always to be known 
by external appearance. The beaver’s ears are 
movable, and are not: very prominent; and, 
when the animal dives, he lays: them close to 
his head, and thus prevents the water from 
entering. 

Many and wonderful stories are told of the 
habits and the ingenuity of the beaver; but 
the truth is sufficient, without exaggeration. 
It is a social animal —seems to understand 
the practical methods and value of ‘‘ codpera- 
tion,” and exercises a judicious choice in its 
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HAUNTS OF THE BEAVER. 


dwelling-place. The dams which they build 
are built for a purpose, and mistakes in the 
“civil engineering” are apparently unknown. 
Clear rivers and brooks, and sometimes lakes, 
are chosen for their habitations; and, wher- 
ever they take possession, they immediately 
set at work to adapt the place to all their 
wants. The first and imperative want is a 
full supply of water at all seasons of the 
year; for the beaver is amphibious, and makes 
but a poor piece of work in travelling on the 
land. With wonderful instinct, as if with the 
precaution of reason, they build dams for the 
purpose of raising the water to the desired 
height, and then on the bank they construct 
their rude dwellings. As they are night labor- 
ers, little is known, by actual observation, of 
their manner of working; but it is easy to 
judge by examination of the results. Atsome 
distance above the place where they design to 
build the dam, they cut down trees, and let 
the current bear them down stream towards 
the situation; and with the branches and 
trunks, cut according to their wishes or neces- 


sities, and with mud and stones, they grad-: 


ually make a dam which effectually resists the 
action of the water. With true engineering 
skill, the base of the dam is made about ten 
or twelve feet wide at the bottom, and about 
two feet wide at the top; and, as in process of 
time the stream brings down bushes, and 
sticks, and mud, &e., which lodge on the 
dam and become a part of it, the structure 
gains solidity and strength; and of course 
vegetation starts upon it, and the roots of 
bushes and trees crawl down into the mass, 





and hold it tightly in position. When the 
stream is shallow, and the current slow, the 
dam is built straight across; but wherever 
the current is strong, the dam is curved, with 
the convex side up the stream, so that a 
stronger resistance shall be made to the 
rushing water. . Man’s ingenuity and science 
cannot improve upon this. 

The teeth of the beaver are wonderfully 
fitted for the labor of cutting trees; they are 
very strong and very sharp; the jaws are also 
remarkably strong. One naturalist says that 


| their teeth are so sharp, and are used with 


such skill, that a tame beaver has repeatedly 
been seen to take a potato or an apple in 
his fore paws, sit upon his hind feet, and 
merely by pressing the apple against his 
lower incisors, and dexterously changing its 
position, to peel.it as readily as if done bya 
human being with a knife. 

In building a dam, the logs are laid hori- 
zontally, and kept in place by stones and 
mud. They are generally six or seven inches 
in diameter, but sometimes have been found 
as large as eighteen inches through. When 
it is remembered that dams have been found 
three hundred feet in length, ten or twelve 
feet wide at the base, and of a height varying 
according to the depth of the water, some idea 
may be had of the patience and perseverance 
of these model builders. The beaver displays 
skill in selecting and cutting trees. Having 
found one in the right place, he sits upright, 
and with his sharp teeth cuts a groove com- 
pletely round the trunk, and then widens and 
deepens it. When the tree is nearly cut off, 
as seen in the cut, he examines it carefully, 
and calculates in \. lat direction it is best that 
it should fall; he then goes to the opposite, 
side and bites at the thin support until the 
tree comes crashing down. Then the build- 
ers cut it into pieces about a yard in length, 
roll, carry, tumble, or drag them to and into 
the water, and load them with stones and 
earth to sink and hold them. They work 
heartily, and assist each other in the most 
efficient manner. 

Before placing the logs in proper position, 
they strip off the bark and 
store it away for winter pro 
vision; and they also pro- 
vide an additional supply by 
taking the small branches, 
diving with them to the 
foundations of the dam, and 
carefully fastening them to 
the logs. And then, in win- 
ter time, when a fresh sup- 


How THE BEAv- 
ER CUTS A TREE 
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ply of food is wanted, they have it near by 
ready for use. They are especially fond of 
willows, poplars, elders, and birch trees. In 
summer they feed upon fish, fruits, and plants. 
With their dam securely built, they have a 
good supply of water, in which they swim, and 
work, and play, and the closeness of the fur 
coats they wear, the paddle-like tail, and the 
webbed feet, come into full use. 

Beavers’ houses are rudely built, but are 
sufficient for all the wants of their occupants, 
and are used only in winter time. There are 
no ‘spare rooms” or ‘best chambers,” no 
“parlors” and rooms for special occasions; 
but the houses are always of the suitable size 
for the number of occupants, usually three or 
four parents and six or eight young beavers. 
In building their houses the beaver takes mud 
from the edge of the bank, and stones and 
wood, and carries the material between his 
fore-paws and chin, and placing it where he 
wants it, turns about and gives it a hard slap 
with his broad tail. They seem to have no 
other design than to build a strong and warm 
structure, and great diligence and care are 
exercised in accomplishin# the task. The 
partitions in these houses, which some writers 
Speak of, are simply portions of the main 
building, which the sagacious beaver has left 
to support the roof, similar to the supports 
left by underground miners. Late in the au- 
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tumn, generally just before frost, the beavers 
cover their houses with a thick layer of mud; 
and as this freezes hard, it makes a strong 
protection against the wolverine, their con- 
stantenemy. The building operations usually 
begin the latter part of August, although the 
material is often collected earlier in the sea- 
son, and as soon as the interior is finished, all 
the projecting twigs and branches are cut off, 
and packed into the walls, and plastered over, 
a large stock of food is laid in, with an extra 
supply under water, as before stated. The 
houses are so built that entrance and inter- 
communication are by water only; and in 
winter time the hunters strike the ice, in order 
to ascertain if they are near the underground 
openings of a beaver’s lodge. When satisfied 
of this, they cut away the ice and close the 
entrance to the house, and then carefully 
‘* sounding” the passage-way, reach the house 
and capture the inmates. 

The ‘‘ castoreum,” of which we have spoken, 
is the chief reliance of the beaver-hunter. The 
animals are strangely attracted by it; and if 
they smell it, they will sit upright, sniff in all 
directions to detect its location, and really 
squeal with excitement. The hunter, taking 
advantage of this propensity, always carries a 
supply of castoreum in a tight vessel, and, 
when he finds a good place for a trap, uses it 
for bait. The trap is usually laid so as to be a 
few inches under water, with the bait project- 
ing a little above the surface. Any beaver 
which scents the bait will certainly come to 
it; and young ones are sure to be caught, 
but old and experienced beavers will often- 
times not only avoid capture, but render the 
trap useless. Instead of trying to take ‘the 
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bait, they will pile mud and stones upon the 
trap until quite a hillock is made, deposit 
some castoreum of their own, and depart in 
peace. This curious substance, by the way, 
is secreted in two sacs near the roots of the 
tail. 

There are idlers among beavers as among 
men; these do not dwell in houses, nor do 
they build dams, but burrow like common 
water-rats. They are always males, and sev- 
eral of them live together and keep a genuine 
** bachelors’ hall.” 

The wolverine, commonly called the giut- 
ton, is, next to man, the beaver's enemy. He 
is a courageous, obstinate, and cunning ani- 
mal, and as troublesome to hunters, by his 
tricks, as to the beavers. He resembles some- 
what a young bear, is of a brownish color, 
and is regarded as a link between the badger 
and the polecat, and resembles somewhat a 
shaggy, brown dog. As wonderful stories are 
told of his cunning as of the intelligence and 
industry of the beaver. 

Longfellow, in his ‘‘ Song of Hiawatha,” 
makes’ frequent allusion to the beaver; and 
the accompanying picture illustrates an inci- 
dent in the sixth division of that poem, which 
is thus described : — 
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“* Once as down that foaming river, 
Down the rapids of Pauwating, 
Kwasind sailed with his companions, 
In the stream he saw a beaver, 

Saw Ahmeek, the King of Beavers, 
Struggling with the rushing currents, 
Rising, sinking in the water. 

“* Without speaking, without pausing, 
Kwasind leaped into the river, 
Plunged beneath the bubbling surface, 
Through the whirlpools chased the beaver, 
Followed him among the islands, 

Staid so long beneath the water, 

That his terrified companions 

Cried, ‘ Alas! good by to Kwasind ! 
We shall never more see Kwasind |’ 
But he reappeared triumphant, 

And upon his shining shoulders 
Brought the beaver, dead and dripping, 
Brought the King of all the Beavers. 

“* And these two, as I have told you, 
Were the friends of Hiawatha, 
Chibiabos, the musician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind. 
Long they lived in peace together, 
Spake with naked hearts together, 
Pondering much and much contriving 
How the tribes of men might prosper.” 


And further on in the poem, in the seven- 
teenth division, is a story of the beaver, which 
is too long to be copied here, but which we 
recommend our young friends to read. 


——____>__——- 


— WE have heard many boys and girls 
wonder what the different whistles of a locomo- 
tive, and the motions of the conductors, meant. 
A railroad official has kindly enlightened us, 
and we will explain to our readers what has 
seemed so mysterious. One whistle, ‘‘ down 
brakes;” two whistles, ‘‘off breaks;” three 
whistles, ‘‘ back up;” continuous whistles, 
‘‘danger.” A rapid succession of short whis- 
tles is the cattle alarm, at which the brakes 
will always be put down. When a conductor 
gives a signal by a sweeping parting of hands 
on a level with his eyes, it means, ‘‘ go ahead.” 
A downward motion of the hand, with ex- 
tended arms, ‘‘ stop.” A beckoning motion 
of one hand, ‘‘to back.” A lantern, raised 
and lowered vertically, is a signal for ‘‘ start- 
ing; ” swung at right angles or crossways the 
track, ‘to stop; ” swung in acircle, ‘ to back 
the train.” A red flag, waved upon the track, 
is a signal of danger; so of other signals 
given with energy. A red flag, hoisted at a 
station,-is a signal for a train ‘to stop;” 
stuck up by the road-side, it is a signal of dan- 
ger on the train ahead; carried unfurled upon 
an engine, is a warning that another engine 





or train is on its way. 
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A SOLDIER, A SAILOR, A TINKER, 
AND A TAILOR. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


Author of “ Amateur Dramas,” “The Mimic Stage,” 
**The Social Stage,” &c. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. CLAPBOARD, Proprietor 
of ‘* Bachelor's Paradise.” EBENEZER 
CroTcHet, a retired Manufacturer. Hor- 
ACE CROTCHET, his Son. PETER PICKET, a 
Soldier. Osep Oaxum, a Sailor. Timo- 
THY TINPAN, @ TZinker. Louis Loop- 
STITCH, @ Tailor. 


CostuMES.— CLAPBOARD. Gray wig, brown 
coat, dark pants. —EBENEZER. Gray wig, 
blue coat with brass buttons, dark pants, 
hat, and cane. — Horace. Modern suit, 
neat and tasty. — PETER. United States 
Army overcoat, fatigue cap, red wig, red 
side whiskers. — OsEp. Light Yankee wig, 
pea-jacket, tarpaulin hat, wide sailor trou- 
sers, blue shirt.— Timotuy. Black crop 
wig, smutty face, overalls, and woollen jack- 
et.— Louis. Tight black pants, with short 
legs, slippers, white stockings, black coat, 
with short arms, buttoned to the throat, 
black cravat, without collar. 


Scrne. — Apartment in Mr. CrLapsoarp's 
Home. Lounge C., back. Black velvet 
breakfast-jacket and smoking-cap lying 
across the corner. Small table, R. Chairs 
R.and L. Entrances R. and L. 


Enter Mr. CLapsoarn, #., followed by 
EBENEZER. 


Clapboard. This is the room, sir. 

Ebenezer. O, it is! This is the mysterious 
abode of my runaway son. Well, I don’t see 
anything very inviting here; a few miserable 
chairs, a rickety lounge, a mean little table — 

Clapboard. Come, come, sir; don’t abuse 
my furniture. 

Ebenezer. O, pooh, pooh! What business 
have you harboring a runaway scamp who 
ought to be at home, you old, gray-headed 
ruffian ? 





Clapboard. Come, come, sir; once for all, 
I won’t be abused in my own house. If your 
son chooses to hire a room in my house, to 
pay handsomely for the same, and to behave 
himself in a-gentlemanly manner, here he 
stops just'as long as he pays, you old heathen. 

Ebenezer.’ Old heathen! Confound you, 
do you know who you are talking to, Mr. 
Claptrap? 

Clapboard. Clapboard, sir; Clapboard is 
my name. 

Ebenezer. Do you know who you are talk- 
ing to? 

Clapboard. I’ve a pretty good idea. Some 
fiery old lunatic just escaped from Bedlam. 

Ebenezer. Fire and fury! I'll break this 
cane over your head, insolent! 

Clapboard. Do; and then I'll throw you 
and the pieces down those stairs, catamount!: 

Ebenezer. (Aside.) O, this won’t do. — 
(Aloud.) I beg your pardon, Mr. Claptrap. 

Clapboard. Clapboard, sir. 

Ebenezer. Mr. Clapboard, I was a little 
hasty. You must attribute it to the anxiety 
of a devoted parent. I have a son. 

Clapboard. So I understand. 

Ebenezer. A week ago he left the parental 
mansion, for the purpose, as he said, of re- 
cruiting himself at a quiet place in the coun- 
try. All very well, of course. I could bring 
nothing to say against that; but, yesterday 
I received an anonymous note, mailed at 
this place, bidding me look out for my son, 
who, the note said, had formed a tender at- 
tachment. Do you hear?—a tender attach- 
ment! 

Clapboard. Well, what of it? 

Ebenezer. What of it? Hear the man! 
Sir! Mr. Claptrap! 

Clapboard. Clapboard, sir. 

Ebenezer. Mr. Clapboard. Ten years ago I 
retired from the soap and candle business with 
a fortune. This boy is my only son; young, 
impulsive, thoughtless, he has come to the 
country; his susceptible heart is a target, at 
which a thousand loving glances will be 
thrown by the eyes of rural beauties — 

Clapboard. Humbug! There isn’t a fe- 
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male within three miles of the place. This 
is called ‘‘ Bachelors’ Paradise.” There's 
Jobson’s house, Seymour’s,; and mine; spe- 
cially erected for the convenience of artists, 
fishermen, and such like gentry, who want a 
quiet place in the country. 

Ebenezer. Is it possible! Then my son’s 
tender attachment — 

Clapboard. It’s some trick played to fright- 
en you. : 

Ebenezer. Perhaps it is, but I have my 
doubts. Who lodges in this house besides my 
son? 

Clapboard. Well, sir, on the floor below, 
there’s Mr. Timothy Tinpan, a nice, gentle- 
manly — tinker. 

Ebenezer. A tinker! — (Aside.) Bachelors’ 
Paradise! — (Aloud.) Gentlemanly humbug! 
Who else? 

Clapboard. The next floor above is occu- 
pied by Mr. Peter Picket, a military gentle- 
man, who served his country in the great re- 
bellion. 

Ebenezer. 
What’s that? 

Clapboard. That’s him. He’s always go- 
ing through his tactics. He dropped his gun. 

Ebenezer. Did he! Then Mr. Peter Picket 
had better Jick z# up. Well, who else? 

Clapboard. Next above him is Mr. Oakum, 
a well-mannered mariner, engaged in the 
lumber trade. 

Ebenezer. Is that all? 

Clapboard. No, sir; the floor above him, 
next the roof, is occupied by Mr. Loopstitch, 
a tailor, a native of France. 

Ebenezer. Soldier, sailor, tinker, and tailor! 
Here’s nice company for my boy. 

Clapboard. O, they’re a nice, gentlemanly 
set, I assure you; very quiet. Mr. Picket. is 
apt to be a little restless nights; walks in his 
sleep; and sometimes wanders about the 
house with a loaded musket. Mr. Oakum is 
of rather a musical turn, and has his * bark 
upon the sea” a little too often. Mr. Tinpan 
is very fond of rehearsing his war-cry, ‘* Old 
kettles to mend;” and Mr. Loopstitch is 
making frantic efforts to master the trom- 
bone. But generally they are quiet, gentle- 
manly, respectable individuals. 

Ebenezer. I should say so. And my son 
abandons his luxurious home, his highly re- 
spectable connections, for such society as this! 

Clapboard. Lord bless you, young gentle- 
men have their little freaks, you know. 

Ebenezer. And so have old gentlemen too. 
I have a very sudden one myself. For how 
long has my son engaged this room? 


A soldier! (Noise outside.) 
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Clapboard. Let me see; he has paid me for 
it up to six o'clock to-night. 

Ebenezer. And after that I suppose it will 
be to let. 

Clapboard. Of course. Though he'll prob- 
ably keep it himself. 

Ebenezer. Hark you, Mr. Claptrap. 

Clapboard. Clapboard, sir. 

Ebenezer. Mr. Clapboard, I want to hire 
this room myself. What does my son pay you? 

Clapboard. Six dollars a week. Cheap 
enough. 

Ebenezer. All right. Ill engage it for a 
week myself, for which I will pay you twelve. 

Clapboard. But, sir, he has the first choice. 

Ebenezer. No, he hasn’t; he’s not of age. 
Iam his guardian, and I want it myself; so 
here’s your money. At six o’clock I shall 
come and take possession. 

Clapboard. But, Mr. Crotchet, — 

Ebenezer. No more words are necessary. 
You keep a house for the entertainment of 
gentlemen who wish a quiet place in the 
country. You certainly cannot refuse so 
handsome an offer as I have made you. 

Clapboard. But your son — 

Ebenezer. Has comfortable quarters at 
home, where he belongs. You can inform 
him of my appearance here, and of the bar- 
gain I have made. Tell him to go home and 
amuse himself; that I shall positively take up 
my quarters here at six o’clock. — (Aside.) 
There’s something wrong here; ‘‘a tender 
attachment,” I’ll be bound; and I’m deter- 
mined to find it out.— (Aloud.) Good day, 
Mr. Claptrap. [2xzt, R. 

Clapboard. Clapboard, sir. — Now here’s a 
nice mess! What will Mr. Horace say to this, 
after he has got everything comfortably ar- 
ranged for his purpose, to be flustered in this 
manner. It’s too bad! 


Enter Horace, R. 

Horace. I say, Clapboard, why don’t you 
light up your stairs? I nearly tumbled over 
an old chap just now, who was going down. 

Clapboard. Old chap, indeed! Do you 
know who it was? 

Horace. Haven’t the least idea. 

Ciapboard. Well, sir, it was your father. 

Horace. My father? Whew! Then the 
old gentleman has found me out! 

Clapboard. He certainly has; but he’s la- 
boring under a terrible mistake. Some one 
has sent him an anonymous note, bidding 
him look after you, for you had formed a 
tender attachment. 

Horace. A tender attachment? That’s some 
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mischief of the fellows at Jobson’s. 
what does he propose to do? 

Clapboard. He's engaged this room. 

Horace. Engaged this room? Why, Clap- 
board, it’s mine — isn’t it? 

Clapboard. Until six o'clock. If you’ll re- 
member, that was the time for which you 
took it. 

Horace. But I want it a week longer. 

Clapboard. You're too late. He’s engaged 
it, and paid for it; and will be here at six 
o’clock to take possession. 

Horace. Clapboard, you’ve played me a 
shabby trick! 5 

Clapboard. I couldn’t help it, sir; he thrust 
the money into my hands; said he was your 
legal guardian, and told me to send you 
home. 

Horace. Y’\l not go until my work. is fin- 
ished. Well, Clapboard, let him come; his 
stay shall be short. 

Clapboard. What will you do? F 

Horace. That's a question for considera- 
tion. Six months ago my father and myself 
differed with regard to my choice of a profes- 
sion. He wished me to be a lawyer. I de- 
termined to be a painter. He was immovable 
in his choice. I was stubborn and sullen in 
mine. By mutual consent we dropped the 
discussion, agreeing not to renew it for a 
year. I was at once filled with the desire to 
produce something that would induce him to 
agree with me, believing that if I could show 
that I had talent, he would let me have my 
way. I immediately threw myself into the 
society of artists, and by that means gained 
an inkling of the rudiments of the profession, 
and I found I had some talent. But how to 
convince my father? I hit upon the idea of 
attempting a painting; something remarkable 
—a great allegorical national picture, ‘‘ The 
Crowning of Liberty,” a magnificent idea! 
To carry it out, I required a studio and living 
models. I read your advertisement of ‘‘ Bach- 
elors’ Paradise ;” came down, engaged a room, 
fitted it up, and looked around for models. 
But, alas! it was indeed a *‘ bachelors’ par- 
adise!” Not a female figure within three 
miles! Of course I was obliged to put up 
with the stock on hand; and with a soldier, a 
sailor, a tinker, and a tailor, as the only mod- 
els to be obtained, I have been obliged to 
draw upon fancy to an alarming extent; and 
now it seems I am to be deprived of them by 
my meddling, inquisitive, good old daddy. 

Clapboard. It’s too bad, Mr. Horace. I 
wish I could help you out of the scrape. 

Horace. I wish you could. But as you 


Well, 
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can’t, suppose you go and hunt up my models, 
and let me get to work. 

Clapboard. Certainly, sir; I'll send them 
in at once. [Exit, R. 

(Horace takes off his coat and puts on break- 
fast jacket and smoking-cap, then goes off L., 
and returns with an easel, which he sets up, L., 
then goes of L. and brings in canvas, brushes, 
and palette ; arranges the canvas on easel to 
Jace L., places chair L.) 

Clapboard. (Outside, R., while HORACE és 
arranging his picture.) Hallo, down there, 
Tinpan! 

Timothy. (Outside, as tf down statrs.) 
Faith, now, what’s wanting, sure? 

Clapboard. You're wanted here. 

Timothy. Allright. Be aisy, honey, till I 
mind the nose uv this tay-kittle. 

Clapboard. Hallo, Picket! 

Picket. (As tf up stairs.) Yaw, mine fren. © 

Clapboard. You're wanted in the studio. 

Picket. Yaw, dat ish goot. I'll come right 
avay pefore soon. 

Clapboard. Hallo, Oakum! 

Oakum. (Up statrs.) Hallo, yerself ! 

Clapboard. Come down for a pose. 

Oakum. Ay, ay, Clapboard; in a jiffy. 

Clapboard. Hallo, Loopstitch! 

Loopstitch. (In the distance.) Oui, oui, 
monsieur. 

Clapboard. You're wanted for a posith. 

Loopstitch. Vat you mean by dat, eh? Vat 
you call posish? I no comprehend. 

Clapboard. Well, come and find out. 

Horace. The models are aroused. Now for 
a season of inspiration! 


Enter Picket, R., with a musket. 

Picket. Ah, Meester Horace, how you vas? 
Berty mooch? 

Horace. Ah, Picket, you’re right on hand. 

Picket. Yaw, yaw; Lish coomed right along, 
by donder, mit mine gun upon mine pack. 

Horace. Like a true hero, and with the 
martial spirit inspiring your bosom — hey? 

Picket. Yaw, I shpose vat you mean, but I 
don’t know. 

Enter Oaxum, R. 


Oakum. Hallo! Heow are yeou anyheow? 
Goin’ at the picter ag’in? 

Horace. Yes; I believe I can make my 
brush fly this afternoon. 

Oakum. Wal, yeou painter chaps dew beat 
all creation; that’s a fact. I s’pose yeou know 
what yeou’re abaout; but darn me if I can 


see into it. What’s the use er wastin’ yer 
time a flingin’ away paint on that air dimin- 
itive quiltin’-frame. Would do more good ef 
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yeou’d give old Clapboard’s house a coat; it 
wants it bad enough! 


Enter Loopstitcn, PR. 

Loopstitch. Sacre! vat for you want — hey? 
I have break off mine thread right in de 
meedle of ze pantaloons. 

Horace. You remember our bargain. 
were to be at my service when wanted. 

Loopstitch. Service? Sacre, zis is too much 
all ze time. Monsieur Fusee have no panta- 
loons; he make ze trouble, ze fuss; he raise 
vat you call ze storm, if he no have ze panta- 
loons. 

Oakum. Well, let him sweat, Frenchy. I'll 
lend him a pair. 


You 


Enter Timotny, FR. 

Timothy. Arrah, b’ys, how are yees, ony- 
how? It’s the tip uv the morning till yees, 
Misther Horace. 

Oakum. Hallo, Tim! 

Timothy. Thrade, is it? Bad luck to its! 
There’s none at all at all. It’s loike the nose 
of Paddy Flinn’s pig — it’s away down in the 
mud. 

Oakum. Well, here’s hoping that, like Pad- 
* dy Flinn’s pig, it may pick up a bit. 

Timothy. That's thrue for ye, Misther Oak-* 
um. 

Horace. Now, then, let’s to work. Tinpan, 
you and Loopstitch don your habiliments, and 
we’ll go to work. 

Timothy. Don — which is it? 

Loopstitch. Sacre! I no comprehend. 

Oakum. Darn it, Tim, jump into the God- 
dess of Liberty's clos; and, Loopstitch, put 
on that air gown of Victory’s. 

Timothy. Begorra! that’s a sinsible way of 
putting things. [Zxit, ZL. 

Loopstitch. Victory! Oui, oui; I compre- 
hend victory. [£xzt, L. 

Oakum. Sich a set of darned stupid furrin- 
ers I never did see. 

Picket. Yaw; dey ish very hard of hearing, 
by donder! 

Oakum. Well, Picket, you managed to give 
us a pretty good scare last night, walking 
round with that old blunderbuss! Ef yeou 
ain't keerful, yeou’ll let fly at some.on us, and 
then there'll be a purty case of manslaughter. 

Picket. Yaw; manslaughter ish goot. I 
like him mooch ven I fights mit Sigel. By 
donder! I tink of dat ebery night in mine 
shleep, and I no shleep at all. 

Oakum. Well, consarn yeour picter! deon’t 
yeou come up my way; if yer du, Tl souse 
yer head in a bucket of tar! 

Picket. Yaw; I no like dat purty well. 


How’s trade? 
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Enter Timotny, L., dressed as the Goddess of 
Liberty; red skirt, mail waist, blue dra- 
pery about shoulders. 


Timothy. Begorra! how’s that for a famale 
woman? What would Judy O’Flanagan say 
to that? Tim Tinpan in a red pitticoat? 
Whoo! kittles to mind, kittles to mind! 


Enter Loopstitcn, iz a long white gown, 
with a green wreath in his hand. 


Loopstitch. Sacre! I feel all over like vat 
you call ze goost. 

.Oakum. And darn me if you don’t look like 
one! 

Loopstitch. Vat you mean by dat —hey, 
Monsieur Oakum? 

FTorace. Come, now take your places. 

Timothy. All right; away wid yees. (Zakes 
position in centre of stage; left hand against 
his breast, right hand pointing up.) 

Horace. That’s right; now Victory. 

(LoopstTitcH gets upon a stool behind 
Timotny, and holds wreath over his head. 

Horace. Very well. Now, then, for the 
army and navy. . 

(Picket stands R. of Timotny, leaning 
upon his musket ; OAKuM stands L., his arms 
folded.) 

Good, good! Positions are all right. 
then, for the expressions. 

Timothy. Hould on a minute; there’s some- 
thing crawling up my back. 

Horace. Never mind, never mind! 

Timothy. But I do mind. It’s biting me, 
the ugly thief! Here, Frenchy, give me a 
dig in the back. 

Loopstitch. Sacre! vare vill I find vat you 
call de spade? 

Oakum. Here; I'll fix you. 
THY a thump on the back.) 

Timothy. Murder and Irish! you've broke 
my ribs! 

Horace. Come, come, Tim; put a smiling 
expression upon your face. 

Timothy. Smile, is it, with a hornet crawl- 
ing up my back! 

Horace. We're wasting time. 
you. 

Timothy. Well, then, here goes. 
rible smile.) 

Horace. Now, Loopstitch, triumph in your 
face. 

Loopstitch. Oui, oui. Vive la triumph! 

Horace. That's very good. Now, Picket, 
let a martial spirit glow in your face. 

Picket. Yaw, yaw. (Starts, R.) 

Horace. Where are you going? 


Now, 


(Gives T1mo- 


Smile, I tell 


(A hor- 
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Picket. 
stairs. 

Horace. No, no; you don’t understand me. 
Look as you looked when you met the rebels, 
fierce for the fight. 

Picket.. Ven I fight mit Sigel? 

Horace. Yes; as you did then, do now. 

Picket. Yaw; den I'll go right up stairs. 

Horace. What do you mean? 

Picket. Ven I fight mit Sigel, ven de rep- 
els coom, ve runned away. 

Oakum. What a darned sneaking coward! 

Timothy. Easy, now, Mr. Horace; my 
hand’s getting tired. 

Horace. Let me see what I can do. (Goes 
to easel, and takes brush.) Now, steady, all. 

Timothy. Och, murder! the crayture’s 
crawling up my back again! 

Picket. I am ash dry ash never vas. 

Horace. Steady, steady! 

Timothy. Ow, my back! 
Frenchy. 

Oakum. Confound you, I will! (Az¢s Tim- 
oTHY in the stomach, who doubles up.) 

Timothy. Ow, murther, murther! 
into LOOPSTITCH, who tumbles over. 
THY runs up and down stage, howling.) 

Loopstitch. Sacre! you have broke me all 
to pieces ! 

Horace. Order, order! How do you sup- 
pose I can paint with such confusion? You 
have spoiled everything. 

Timothy. Faith, it’s not myself that’s to 
blame. 

Oakum. Darn him! he’s got a nest of hor- 
nets under his jacket! 

Horace. We can do nothing to-day. It’s 
now nearly six o’clock. An individual will be 
here at six to take possession of my room; 
he has hired it, and I must vacate. 

Oakum. What, hired the room over your 
head? 

Horace. Yes; it’s a little plot of my father’s 
to get me home again. If he stays here, I 
must give up my painting; and of course you 
will be wanted no more as models. 

Loopstitch. Sacre! zat is too bad! ver 
mooch too bad! 

Timothy. Faith! must I lose my sitivation? 

Picket. Yaw; we can’t come here some 
more! 

Horace. That's exactly the state of the case. 
Of course, as he’s my father, it will not do for 
me to take any measures to cause him to 
leave. With you it is different. If you can 
manage to make him sick of his bargain to- 
night, we shall resume operations to-morrow, 
as usual. ‘ 

VOL. IX.— NO. 212. 


For mine lager, mit de spirit up 


Give me a dig, 


(Backs 
TImMo- 


14 
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Oakum. Darn him, we'll pitch him out of 
the winder! : 

Horace. No, no; no violence! 

Timothy. No, b’ys; no voilence. 
break his head intirely! That’s all. 

Horace. He’s very particular to have every- 
thing about him quiet. I offer no sugges- 
tions. If you can manage to scare him a 
little, I’ve no objections. 

Timothy. Faith, lave us alone for that. 

Oakum. Come to my room, boys; we'll fix’ 
the old skinflint! Come along. 

Timothy. Yaw; flint ish goot ven I fight 
mit Sigel. 

Oakum. O, never mind Seagull. Comealong. 

Loopstitch. Sacre! Vat you fix his flint 
with? 1 no comprehend. 

Oakum. T’ll fix everything all right. Leave 
it tome. Come along. [Exct, R. 

Timothy. I’m wid yees. If there’s to bea 
shindy, count me in. [Exit, R. 

Loopstitch. Monsieur, I be vat you call in 
ze dark ver much all over. 

Picket. Yaw, it pe all covered mit de dark, 
like de moonshine. 

[Z£xz¢ LoopstitcH and Picket, R. 

Horace. What a set of stupid donkeys! If 
they manage to circumvent my respected par- 
ent, I’ll forgive them. (Exchanges jacket for 
coat, and puts on hat. Stage dark.) How 
dark it is! 

Clapboard. (Outside, R.) 
prompt, sir! 

Ebenezer. (Outside, R.) 
prompt. Is the room ready? 

Clapboard. (Outside, R.) Yes, sir; walk 
this way. 

Horace. There he is, right on time. There’s 
sure to be a rumpus, and I’m bound to see the 
fun. [Bxit, L. 


Enter CLAPBOARD witha lighted candle, which 
he places on table, followed by EBENEZER. 


We'll 


You’re very 


I am always 


Ebenezer. Now, sir, I’ve caught you at your 


tricks! Why, he’s gone! 

Clapboard. Why, you certainly didn’t ex- 
pect to find him here. 

Ebenezer. I certainly did. Where is he? 

Clapboard. He’s probably at Jobson’s, over 
the way. But he’ll be back soon. He’ll be 
delighted to see you. 

Ebenezer. Clapboard, you lie! you know 
he won’t. 

Clapboard. Come, come, Mr. Crotchet, 
don’t insult a man in his own room. 

Ebenezer. ’Tis false! it’s my room; .and 
you may take yourself out of it just as soon as 
you can! 
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Clapboard. You don’t mean to stay here! 

Ebenezer. Yes, Ido. I’ve had another note 
from my unknown correspondent. The ob- 
ject of his tender attachment visits him every 
evening, and I’m bound to see her. 

Clapboard. O, pshaw, Mr. Crotchet! you’ve 
been humbugged! 

Ebenezer. Iknow it; but I’ll be humbugged 
no longer; so here I’ll stay to unmask the 
hypocrite! 

Clapboard. Well, stay, then; but if you’re 
made uncomfortable, don’t blame me. 

Ebenezer. What do you mean? 

Clapboard. No matter; I’ve cautioned you. 
Keep your eyes open, and don’t blame me, 
Remember you have been cautioned. Good 
night. [Bxit, R. 

Ebenezer. Clapboard, Clapboard — What 
does he mean? Can there be any danger? 
I’m an old fool! What business have I down 
in this unfrequented place, all alone? I'll go 
back. No, I won’t! Horace would laugh and 
chuckle! He shan’t do that! Who’s afraid? 
T’ll make myself comfortable on that lounge; 
and when he comes, he shall learn how ter- 
rible is the vengeance of an enraged and in- 
jured parent. (Reclines upon lounge. Noise 
overhead ; jumps up.) What's that? It’s that 
infernal soldier! Clapboard said he walks in 
his sleep. Suppose he should come here — 
with a loaded musket too! Gracious! (Zvrom- 
bone heard outside.) There’s the tailor prac- 
tising. What a confounded din! 

Oakum. (Sings, outside, very loud.) ‘*My 
bark is on the sea.” 

Ebenezer. There’s that sailor going it! 

Timothy. (Outside, sings.) ‘Ould kittles 
to mind! Ould kittles to mind!” 

Ebenezer. And there’s the tinker. (Zrom- 
bone, ‘‘ ould kittles,” and ‘‘ bark upon the sea,” 
all together.) What a confounded din! I 
wish I was well out of it! 


Enter PIcKET with musket, slowly, on tiptoe. 


Picket. Who goes dare? 
Ebenezer. O, heavens! There’s that insane 


old grenadier! What will become of me? 

Picket. Sh—! By donder, I see some noise! 
Sh—! Who goes dare? Sh—! Somepody 
mit a gun. Advance pefore you speak, and 
say someting. Sh—! (Creeps about the room 
on tiptoe.) 

Ebenezer. (On lounge.) 
me, I am a lost man! 

Picket. By donder, if dare ish nopody 
here, vy don’t you speak? You vant your 
coat-tails shot through mit a pullet. (Creeps 
back to door, R.) I fight mit Sigel. Sh—! 


If he discovers 
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By donder! I never hear so mooch silence 
pefore! [Zxit, R. 

Ebenezer. He’s gone. I breathe again. O, 
Lord, what’s that? 

(Loopstitcu iz the white robe passes slowly 
across stage, from R.to L., with his arm 
outstretched, hand pointing straight before 
him. Exit, L.) 

An apparition! What infernal place have I 
gotinto? I'll go home at once. (Goes to R.) 

(The door is locked. Loorstitcu, without 
the robe, creeps in, L., and gets behind lounge.) 

Loopstitch. Sacre! I vill give him a touch 
of my needles! 

Ebenezer. What an old donkey I am, to get 
into such a scrape! What shallI do? I can’t 
get out. Suppose I alarm the neighborhood! 
That won’t do; I should have the whole set 
upon me. I'll try tosleep. (Lies upon lounge. 
LoopsTitTcH leans over and runs a needle into 
his arm.) O, murder! What’s that? Con- 
found this infernal place! (LOoPsTITCH s#icks 
another needle.) O, my arm, my arm! 
(Fumps up.) I can’t stand this! Here! 
Help, help, help, help! 


Enter Oaxum, R. Creeps in very mysteri- 
ously; takes EBENEZER by the wrist, and 
leads him down to the front of the stage. 
Oakum. Silence! Sh—! 
Ebenezer. O, take me out of this! 

poor old man. 

Oakum. Silence! Sh—! Listen to me. 
You received a note from somebody — 

Ebenezer. Yes, I did. Confound some- 
body! 

Oakum. Silence! Sh—! ‘Tender attach- 
ment!” It’s all true, by jiminy! 

Ebenezer. I knew it. 

Oakum. Your son — has a tender attach- 
ment. The object of it is approaching. It 
will soon be here. 

Ebenezer. You don’t say so! 

Oakum. Old man, you have a son; that 
son has a tender attachment; the object of 
that tender attachment — sh—! — will soon 
be here. 

Ebenezer. Confound you, you said that be- 
fore! 

Oakum. Be wise, be cautious, and you 
shall triumph. Silence! It comes! the— 
object — comes! (Creeps off, R.) 

Ebenezer. Well, that’s the queerest custom- 
er that ever I met. Hallo! who’s this? 


Enter Timotuy, dressed as the Goddess of 
Liberty, with a veil thrown over his face. 


’Tis she, at last! Now to unmask the villain! 
Timothy. Idol of me sowl! 


Ima 
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Ebenezer. Irish, as I’m alive! 

Timothy. Och, yees illigent darlint! and 
did yees think yer own Kathleen, accushla, 
would deny yes the comfort of her prisence? 

Ebenezer. So, madam, you are found out! 
Know, to your sorrow, that you stand in the 
presence of the father of the unhappy young 
man you came to meet? 

Timothy. It’s the ould man — is it? Faith, 
ould chap, how is yes, onyhow? 

Ebenezer. Insolent! 

Timothy. It’s a foine-looking ould feller yees 
are; and is that yer own hair, or is it a wig, 
I'd like to know. 

Ebenezer. Young woman, no more of this. 
I came to snatch my son from your society. 

Timothy. My society! Faix, yes might do 
better. It’s a comfort I am to him any- 
how. You would be afther parting us at all 
at all! 

Ebenezer. Hold your tongue, and leave the 
room ! 

Timothy. Hould yees blarney yerself, or I'll 
— I'll pull the hair from your head! 

Ebenezer. Leave this room instantly, or 
Pll put you out! 

Timothy. You put me out, is it? Begorra! 
the sooner yees commince that same, the bet- 
ter’s to the liking of Tim Tinpan. 

Ebenezer. (Taking hold of him.) Leave 
the room, I say! 

Timothy. Off wid yees, or I’ll break ivery 
bone in yees body! 

Ebenezer. You will — will you? 
hold of him.) 

Timothy. (Throws off veil.) Arrah, boys, 
here’s a shindy! Come on, old gint! (Flour- 
ishes his fist.) 

Ebenezer. Here! Help, help, help! 
oTHy clinches him.) Leave the room! 


(Takes 


(Tim- 


Enter Horace, Z., Oakum, CLAPBOARD, 
and Picket, &. LoopstitcH crawls from 
behind lounge. 


Horace. Why, father! what’s the matter? 

Ebenezer. O, you villain! you scamp! you 
renegade! You have come just in time to 
save your father from a terrible fate! But 
I've found you out! Your “tender attach- 
ment” is known to me. Look upon her! 
Can you look upon your father’s face, and 
confess a tender attachment to such a thing 
as that? 

Horace. Not a tender attachment, father; 
but I will confess I am under great obliga- 
tions to that individual, Timothy Tinpan, the 
tinker. 


Ebenezer. What! is that woman a man? 
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Timothy. Troth, and a foine ould Irish 
gintleman! 


Horace. 
models. 


Timothy. Faith, a model Irishman, by yer 
lave! 

Ebenezer. Models! What do you mean? 

Horace. That I have been endeavoring to 
overcome your repugnance to my becoming a 
painter, by attempting the execution of a 
painting which you see upon that easel. 
These individuals have been my models. 
Timothy Tinpan, the tinker. 

Timothy. That’s me, sure. 

Horace. Obed Oakun, the sailor. 

Oakum. Ay, ay; second mate of the Har- 
riet Jones. 

Horace. Louis Loopstitch, the tailor. 

Loopstitch. Oui, oui; sal I make you a pair 
of pantaloons, monsieur? 

Horace. And Peter Picket, the soldier. 

Picket. Yaw, dat ish me, mit my gun upon 
mine pack. 

Ebenezer. What, and the note I received! 

Horace. Is one of Harry Jones’s jokes. He 
confessed it to me an hour ago. 

Ebenezer. Clapboard, we’ve been making 
donkeys of ourselves! 

Clapboard. Speak for yourself, Mr. Crotch- 
et, I can’t join you in that. 

Ebenezer. Horace, I’m a meddling old fool! 
I should have trusted you. I'll go home. 
You may go on with your picture; and if out 
of the material which I find here you can pro- 
duce anything satisfactory, I'll give my con- 
sent to anything you ask. 

Horace. Thank you, father. I’m rather dis- 
couraged at present; but if these individuals 
can cure you of ‘‘a tender attachment,” they 
may be of use to me; and if they can help me 
to achieve my purpose, you will be obliged to 
admit that there are worse companions than 
a soldier — 

Picket. Yaw, what fight mit Sigel. 

Horace. A sailor — 

Oakum. Tarnal cute, when his bark’s on 
the sea. 

Horace. A tinker — 

Timothy. A broth of a boy for minding 
the broken nose of a tay-kittle. 

Horace. And a tailor — 

Loopstitch. Oui, oui; vith vat you call ze 
tender attachment for ze needle. 

[Curtain falls. 


—_—_r_ — 


Yes, father, he is one of my 


—— If you desire sweet sleep, never quarrel, 
or ‘‘ let the sun go down upon your wrath.” 
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{These poems are taken from ‘‘ Little Pieces 
for Little Speakers,” a collection of poetry de- 
signed to assist parents and teachers in pre- 
paring for Exhibitions; by Miss S. M. Priest. 
Price, seventy-five cents. Published by Lee & 
Shepard. ] 


[A few simple directions may aid boys and girls in reciting 
these and other pieces of poetry. First read a poem through 
carefully, — if aloud, so much the better, — until the true ideas 
of the writer are fully understood, and the narrative, if there 
be one, and the incidents, are well fixed in the mind. Having 
thus gained a knowledge of all the special features of the 
poem, next determine where emphasis should be placed, and 
to what extent, always bearing in mind that the real end in | 
view is to recite the poem in such a manner as shall most nat- 
urally and completely convey the ideas of the author. Then 
determine where gestures will be appropriate, being careful 
never to overdo this important part of “‘ speaking a piece.” 
Above all things, de natural; if it be a story, tell it on the 
platform just as you would to your parents or mates, and so 
through all the variety of pieces which you will have occasion 
to recite in your school life.] 


ONE LITTLE AOT. 


I SAW a man, with tottering steps, 
Come down a gravelled walk one day; 
The honored frost of many years 
Upon his scattered thin locks lay. 
With trembling hand he strove to raise 
The latch that held the little gate, 
When rosy lips looked up and smiled, — 
A silvery child-voice said, ‘‘ Please wait.” 


‘ 


A little girl oped wide the gate, 
And held it till he passed quite through, 
Then closed it, raising to his face 
Her modest eyes of winsome blue. 
‘* May Heaven bless you, little one,” 
The old man said, with tear-wet eyes; 
‘* Such deeds of kindness to the old 
Will be rewarded in the skies.” 


*Twas such a little thing to do — 
A moment’s time it took — no more; 
And then the dancing, graceful feet 
Had vanished through the school-room door. 
And yet I’m sure the angels smiled, | 
And penned it down in words of gold; 
*Tis such a-blesséd thing to see 
The young so thoughtful of the old. 





LITTLE GOLDEN-HAIR. 


OLDEN-HAIR climbed upon grand- 
papa’s knee; 
Dear little Golden-hair, tired was she, 
All the day long as busy could be. 


Up in the morning as soon as ’twas light, 
Out with the birds and butterflies bright, 
Skipping about till the coming of night. 


Grandpapa toyed with the curls on her head: 
‘‘ What has my darling been doing?” he said, 
‘¢ Since she arose with the sun from her bed?” 


‘¢ Pitty much,” answered the sweet little one; 
‘‘T cannot tell, so much things I have done, — 
Played with my dolly, and feeded my bun. 


‘¢ And then I jumped with my little jump-rope; 
And then I made, out of some water and soap, 
Bootiful worlds — mamma’s castles of hope. 


‘¢T afterwards readed in my picture-book; 

And Bella and I, we went down to look 

For smooth little stones, by the side of the 
brook. 


‘¢‘ And then I comed home and eated my tea, 
And then I climbed up on grandpapa’s knee, 
And I jes as tired as tired can be.” 


Lower and lower the little head pressed, 
Until it had dropped upon grandpapa’s breast; 
Dear little Golden-hair, sweet be thy rest! 


We are but children; the things that we do 
Are as sports of the babe to the Infinite view, 
That marks all our weakness, and pities it too. 


God grant that when night overshadows our 
way, 

And we shall be called to account for our day, 

He shall find us as guiltless as Golden-hair’s 
lay. 


And, O, when a-weary, may we be so blest 
As to sink, like the innocent child, to our rest, 
And feel ourselves clasped to the Infinite breast. 
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PROGRESSIVE teacher in Newark, after 

acknowledging his indebtedness to OuR 
Boys AND GiRLS for ‘‘ the many good things ” 
obtained from its pages for his annual school 
exhibitions, relates the following incident, 
which, of course, compels us to retire from 
our position in regard to the pronunciation 
of what is now an historic name: ‘‘In the year 
1869 I had the pleasure of a conversation with 
Admiral Farragut. When addressed as Ad- 
miral Farragut, with the last syllable pro- 
nounced ‘*‘ goo,” as given in a certain number 
of your Magazine, he promptly replied, ‘ No; 
gut —g-u-t,’ spelling the syllable, and pro- 
nouncing it as in the word gutter. His ear- 
nestness caused an almost audible smile from 
the ladies of his family.” 


WE must beg Young Satchel not to put a d 


in our Pigeon Hole. He wishes us to inform 
“victims of entomology” in regard to ‘the 
best methods of preserving and killing in- 
sects; and also where to look for them.” Our 
correspondent asks rather a broad question, 
and the answer would include a large portion 
of the whole science. We should be happy to 
inform him where he can find plenty of flies 
and mosquitos, and to introduce him to peo- 
ple who will permit him to supply himself 
with an indefinite number of specimens on 
their premises. He must really tell us what 
insects he wishes to find before we can tell 
him where to look for them. If he wants 
water-bugs, he will find them among the lead 
pipes of almost any house having ‘‘ modern 
improvements.” If he desires to drum up a 
regiment of the ‘‘ restaurant light infantry,” 
we should be glad to profit by his investiga- 
tions, and be informed where zo# to look for 
them. If he is in need of red ants, he may 
examine the sugar-bowls in some houses we 
know of. As to killing them, we always knock 
Over a mosquito with the palm of the hand; 
borax kills the water-bugs, and red ants are 
altogether beyond our skill. We have been 








informed that entomologists are so cruel as to 
stick a pin through their victims while they 
yet live, but we don’t recommend it; this saves 
killing. As to the preserving, it is only neces- 
sary to keep them, though all good house- 
keepers desire to get rid of them. Probably 
Young Satchel wishes to find, kill, and pre- 
serve insects for scientific purposes; and, as 
he desires correspondents on Reptiles and 
Shells, we leave them to answer his ques- 
tions. Box 344, Albion, N. Y. 

WE begin to feel our ‘‘ Oats” already, for a 
young gentleman who adopts this pseudonyme 
thorns us with a request for a ‘‘ Young Con- 
tributors’ Department.” We do not believe that 
twenty pages a month would satisfy the ambi- 
tion of our young friends to become authors, and 
with less space than that, we should probably 
disoblige ten where we obliged one. But we al- 
ways did, and always shall, publish anything 
our young friends send which is really worth the 
space. When we have any matter of this kind 
we shall thrust it into the Pigeon Holes. We 
should be happy to ‘ give a fellow a show” in 
the shape of a prize for the best literary pro- 
duction, if we could be sure of the genuine- 
ness of the articles sent in for competition. 
We offered premiums, in No. 16, of ten and 
five dollars, for the best story, the best essay, 
and the best poem. We sent the highest prize 
to the successful competitor; but after a while 
the letter came back marked, ‘‘ No such per- 
son in town.” Probably he stole the story, 
and, after the fictitious name he had used was 
published, he dared not expose himself at the 
post-office. We were rather disgusted with 
premiums; but we will consider the subject 
again, and, if we can devise any means of 
protection against imposition, we may adopt 
the suggestion of ‘‘ Oats.” The ‘Young 
Dodges” will be published next spring. 

T. Rrx evidently does not intend to have 
any tricks played off upon himself. He has 
discovered that twelve times sixty-four will 
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not make eight hundred and forty-eight, which 
was the number of pages contained in the last 
annual volume of this Magazine. F. L. W. 
has made the same discovery. We do not 
dispute the arithmetic of our correspondents, 
though we may remind them that last year 
was slightly exceptional in having fifty-three 
Saturdays, and therefore requiring fifty-three 
numbers, which our liberal publishers issued 
without wincing, though it was some hun- 
dreds of dollars out of their pockets. They 
still intend to do everything ‘‘ nominated in 
the bond.” The February number contained 
sixty-eight pages, and the present number has 
seventy-two (?) pages. The publishers will 
do all, and more than all, they promise. 
F. L. W. has also made another discovery — 
that the present volume will contain but ¢wo 
of Oliver Optic’s stories, instead of four, as 
during the last three years. The prospectus 
issued by the publishers covers but one year; 
they do not, and cannot, promise for all time. 
“Are you afraid,” says our correspondent, 
“that by giving us four of the same, he will 
be written out soon? If so, why not have the 
second part of the Young America Abroad 
series?” We cannot say when Mr. Optic will 
have ‘‘ written out,” but he thinks he has writ- 
ten too much for his health, and perhaps for 
his reputation; and he desires to be relieved of 
some portion of his work. Indeed, it is quite 
impossible for him to furnish four stories a year 
for the Magazine, and complete the ‘“‘ Young 
America Abroad” series within a reasonable 
time. While such continued stories as those 
of Mr. Kellogg, Sophie May, and others that 
will succeed them, can be procured for love or 
money, the publishers will be able to satisfy 
their readers. 


WE have before us several letters from our 
boys, which have crossed the Atlantic twice 
since they were written; and we must ask to 
be forgiven for not answering them, as our cor- 
respondents desired. We had very little time 
to write, and that little was fully occupied, so 
that it was simply impossible to reply to them. 
Frank Rambler’s letter came to us in Genoa, 
with an invitation to visit his house in New 
York on our return. We thank him for his 
invitation, but we landed at Boston. Another 
gave us the history of his reading, which was 
very flattering to our vanity. A third sent 
only half a dozen lines, simply requesting us 
to write him a letter. Others wrote very pretty 
and very friendly epistles, and we regret that 
we could not reply to them, as we desired 
to do. 
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Tue Editorial Correspondence, which was 
sent from Europe for the Magazine, is not ex- 
hausted yet, and the letters will probably be 
continued till the close of the present volume. 


‘* Wuat are silhouette illustrations?” in- 
quires a correspondent, who doubtless has 
seen or read of ‘* Konewka’s illustrations of 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream,” or of Faust. 
In 1757, a person, Etienne de Silhouette, was 
at the head of the financial department of the 
French government, and made great reduc- 
tions in the public expenditures, and it is said 
he devised the black profile picture, or side- 
view, with the general outline only indicating 
the form, to save expense in taking likenesses, 
At any rate, his name has been attached to 
such portraits, and to all pictures thus made. 
Very likely some of our young friends have 
seen such portraits of their grandparents cut 
out of black paper. We remember such in 
our boyhood, and occasionally there is now 
an adept in scissor-work who can cut out very 
good resemblances. Konewka, above men- 
tioned, has acquired great celebrity in this 
way. 

WE assure Katie that ten or twelve days is 
not a long time to remain on board of an At- 
lantic steamer, though of course it seems 
longer to some than to others. If our fair 
correspondent should be seasick all the pas- 
sage, even ten days will be a long time; but 
she should hope for better things. Captain 
Brown, of the Palmyra, almost insisted that 
the ladies should get out of their berths and 
go on deck when the weather was fine, al- 
though they were so sick they did not feel 
able to move. The fresh sea air has a won- 
derfully reviving effect, and passive submis- 
sion to the malady is not the best thing for it. 
The doctor of the same ship told us of a 
woman in the steerage who actually died of 
seasickness —the only instance of the kind 
we ever heard of; but in this case the patient 
positively refused to leave her bed. Another 
woman fought the crowd when the doctor at- 
tempted to make her go on deck; but she did 
not die. If Katie is not seasick, or recovers 
in a short time, she will find that the day will 
slip away at sea much faster than she antici- 
pates. The four or five meals which the pas- 
sengers feel compelled to eat every day helps 
disposé of two or three hours; and they ought 
to be able to sleep about ten more. Then, 
reading, conversation, and the various inno- 
cent games which are provided, bridge over 
the rest of them very comfortably, and even 
very pleasantly. 
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PRIZE. 


NY $1.50 book on Lez & SHEPARD’s List 

will be given for the first correct answer 

to Rebus No. 25, in the February number of 
the Magazine. 


ANSWERS. 


20. (Toe) M (big B) —Tombigbee. 21. 
1. Grape-shot. 2. Fish. 3. Trout. 22. (An 
ass in A) (lion) (skin) (May) B (dice) (C over 
ED) (withe) OUT (spectacles) — An ass ina 
lion’s skin may be discovered without specta- 
cles. 23. (C sick) (nest) (urns) (egg in S) 
(tea) (long VOY) (age) S — Sea-sickness 
turns one against long voyages.* 24. Table, 
tale. 26. 1. Dee-p. 2. Pea-r. 3. Sac-k. 4. 
Rifle-r. 5. Red-e. 6. Green-e. 7. Mad-e. 
27. (Bomb) (Aga) (Still) (Ell) — Base-Ball. 
28. (Two bees) O (shell) O (bell) (eye) (Gc in 
G) (and) (a comma) (date in G) (eye) S 
(ace) (ewer) (weight) O (two B) (love) Db 
(yawl) (men) — To be social, obliging, and 
accommodating, is a sure way to be loved by 
all men. 29. 1. Go-sling. 2. Glut-ton. 3. 
Kind-red. 4. Sap-ling. 30. U (pan) (date) 
M—Up and at’em. 31. A (1000=M) (boy) 
—Amboy. 32. (Circle) (5 =V.) I. (LL.) E 
O— Circleville, O. 33. 1. Cutlery, cruelty. 
2. Caleb, cable. 3. Heart, Herat. 





HIwpDEN CITIEs. 

35. 1. The magic spell on Don Quixote was 
great. 2. I saw and heard plays and over- 
tures last night. 3. I took a nap less than 
two hours long this morning. 4. We lie only 
on sofas and beds. 5. Would you like to 
shop, or to ride? 6. Are the cattle fat or 
lean since they have been fed? REMUS. 





A r chitect 


37- CHARADE. 


The thunders roll, the lightnings flash, 

As on through the air my first does shake; 
My next does rise; let’s make a dash, 

And we'll be free from its dreadful quake. 


My whole has come; seek some shelter 
To free you from its stormy haze; 
Then you can hear it drop and pelter, 
As from behind your nook you gaze. 
TEMPEST. 


38. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
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AcrosTIc. — ANCIENT WRITERS. 


The initials, read downwards, name an an- 
cient English Poet: 

40. 1. A German poet. 2. A Roman poet. 
3. An English poet. 4. AGrecianpoet. 5..A 


Swiss writer. SKI. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


41. 1. Transpose to measure, and get a 
small piece of money. 2. To value, and get 
a weed. 3. An animal, and get unadorned. 
4. Despatched, and get a snug residence. 5. 
Finished, and get a knot. 6. A servant, and 
get to gaze. Evan ErIc. 





CuTE AND SPECs. 
PYRAMID. 

Left — a step; centre —a place for burning; 
right — a great annoyance : — 

42. 1. Aconsonant. 2. An affirmative. 3. 
A goddess. 4. Part of a house, a Latin con- 
junction. 

ENIGMA. 

43- It is composed of 21 letters. The 10, 3, 
16, 7, 13 is a spice. The 15, 19, 18, 6 is a 
story. The 17, 12, 21, 9 is a boy’s name. 
The 20, 8, 5 is anumber. The 14, 1, 11, 2 is 
a covering for the foot. The 4, 13, 5 is to 
write. The whole is an old proverb. 

RoBerT Roe. 


REBus. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ EDITOR 

oF OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 

MoNneEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 

We have just opened .something less than 
half a cord of letters from our young friends, 
and we assure them it seems like home 
when we are engaged in this cheerful duty. 
We see a great many new names in the 
pile; but many of them, we suppose, belong 
to old friends, and we give a hearty wel- 
come to all the new ones. We don’t blame a 
young lady for changing her name, on suffi- 
cient provocation, but we protest against our 
boys doing anything of the kind; for we con- 
fess that, in this great pile of letters, we hardly 
know our old friends from our new ones. 

Archeologist looks familiar; and he has 
really found a ‘‘mare’s nest.” He wants the 
scales with which ‘Phil Farringford meas- 
ured and weighed the sentences contained in 
the letter of Miss Ella Gracewood.” We be- 
lieve that Phil did not purpose to measure 
them with a pair of scales, any more than he 
intended to weigh them with a yardstick. 
We still persist in believing that it is quite 
possible to weigh and measure the same thing. 
—Moss Rose thinks that the readers of the 
Magazine may congratulate themselves be- 
cause ‘‘ Optic left such a mice editor in charge 
of the Magazine during his absence.” We 
entirely agree with her, and have no doubt he 
will use her anagrams. 

As Harry B. is a little lame in his orthog- 
raphy, we are afraid his anagram would not 
come out right. We have read that “‘ Ephraim 
is a cake not turned,” and we conclude that he 
was not well baked; but we have not the least 
idea what Harry means by calling us a “‘ hard 
brick.” However, he has good taste in maga- 
zines. — We are as much gratified as surprised 
to find that about one half of our correspond- 





ents consider the change in the Magazine a 
decided improvement; a few, who like it bet- 
ter than ever, only wish it would come often- 
er. — French & Barnham, Glen’s Falls, N. Y., 
wish to exchange with any amateur paper 
published. For advertising rates, address the 
publishers. 

We don’t like the style of K. Itty’s enigma; 
three or four lines are enough for an enigma 
of eleven letters, and she has given us two or 
three stickfuls. We got a spark in one of 
our eyes at Dresden last summer, and don’t 
read stories written in pencil. We hope 
K. Itty won’t get a spark in her eye yet. — 
We are glad to have Captain Corbet’s Babby, 
Jr., realize that he is talking with O. O., for 
we are reasonably fond of babies, though we 
like them better after they have ceased to be 
babies. Our stock of photos has ‘ gin out.” 
— Enigmas on the name of the editor, or the 
Magazine, are rather stale, but we think the 
publishers will send the portrait number to 
Yad. Eilliw for six cents. 

T. F. Mock wants to know what is meant, 
in base ball, by ‘‘ passed balls.” — The Tone 
Masters are interesting and instructive biogra- 
phies of the great masters of music — the last 
is Beethoven. — ‘‘ The Adventures of a Small 
Boy,” done in pencil, would compel us to 
look up the goggles we bought in Berlin if we 
should attempt to read it.— Humpty Dumpty 
may have the copyright on C. O. O. M., but 
we will not have the geographical, which we 
declined, in similar form, years ago. 

Dew Drop is as fresh as one of his name- 
sakes on a summer morning. He hints, in 
rather a decided manner, that a certain maga- 
zine is ‘‘the best in existence.” We did not 
sacrifice all our modesty in Stockholm, but 
we could mention half a dozen juvenile pub- 
lications to which our sparkling friend did not 
refer. He hopes we may live to a good old 
age. Why, my dear sparkler, we have done 
that already. — We can’t excuse bad spelling 
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while there is a dictionary in every house; but 
we are glad to know that C. H. has learned a 
great deal from the Magazine during the three 
years he has taken it. Of course the patrons 
of the large library are sensible and discrimi- 
nating. 

We never considered ourself of much conse- 
quence in the world; but, of course, we change 
our mind after receiving the first letter writ- 
ten by Miss Pica ¢his year. When a brilliant 
young lady sends us her photograph, and the 
jferst. letter of the year, we cannot but feel 
highly honored, and be sensible of half an 
inch more on the heels of our boots. Cer- 
tainly we shall cherish the picture, and use 
some or all of the comparisons; but we are 
sorry she omitted ‘‘ Azke, pica, Pie crust.” 

The ‘“‘ celebrated book” is rather objection- 
able in Bub’s enigma. If we use such, we 
shall by and by forget how to blush, and we 
would not on any account be compelled to re- 
gard it as among the “lost arts.” — Though 
locusts have often been a very great plague, 
we are glad to welcome the Chicago Locust 
to our family circle, and shall be glad to hear 
his pipings during the year. — It almost breaks 
our editorial heart to decline Hawkeye’s enig- 
ma, but it is altogether too long for the sub- 
ject. An enigma in which no letter is used 
more than once is the perfect one; and not 
more than two or three of them should ever 
be repeated. 

Hal’s rebus is ‘‘too much of one thing,” 
because too much depends upon the ‘ good 
four.” — C. H. W.’s enigma is very good, but 
its subject is personal, and we must decline it. 
— “It must be so, Horatio; thou reasonest 
well.” ‘‘ Clothing for the imps” must be ‘“‘a 
coat of mail.” — Horatio disclaims rebus No. 
428, credited to him. We do not see the dif- 
ference between a rebus and a ‘‘ pictorial cha- 
rade,” but we will endeavor to use one of them, 
whatever it is called. We will inquire about 
the coin. — Humpty Dumpty’s club swells, 
and we are happy to know Othello; but we 
hope he won’t make a bad use of his pillow. 

‘¢ A-dry-attic ” won’t do any more — our 
readers protest against dry things. We have 
heard of Cape Forward, not of Cape Froward. 
We haven’t the least idea what became of the 
Mayflower, but we presume it faded away, 
like other flowers and vessels. We can see no 
good reason why women should, or should 
not, vote; but, when a majority of them wish 
to vote, we have no doubt they will have the 
privilege. — We can’t help thinking T. M.’s 
rebus is poor; the stuff in the two mugs is 
phlip, not Phil’p; they used to make phlip by 
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putting a hot poker in a mug of beer, not in 
the manner indicted by the rebus. 

P. R. Ice is right; it zs easier to copy than 
to originate; will our rebus-senders please 
take notice? We have a large number of re- 
buses on hand, and there are even more good 
ones than we have room for. The one by 
Geo. Graphy is very good, but rather too easy; 
ditto L. Bow (we shall be glad to hear of his 
excursion). Justus did nobly for one so young. 
— Spec’s criticism should have been accom- 
panied with better rebuses. — Americus must 
try again. — We will examine into Horatio’s 
subject. — Daniel Boone changes his name to 
Buckeye. — Capt. Joe writes us a very good 
and long letter, for which he has our thanks, 
— As for Di’s poetry, we are meditating deep- 
ly on the subject. 

G. H. Killam’s puzzles are not quite difficult 
enough. — Nick R. Bocker is A. — We shall 
use some of Undine’s head-work. — Vulcan 
will please try again; he can do better, we 
think. — Of. course ‘‘ Pica”? is good for print- 
ing! — Tots is sensible, for with the head- 
work comes this couplet, — 


“* If accepted, I’m contented, 
If rejected, not lamented.” 


The Pedler is a model printer, judging by 
the samples he sends us. — Could not In- 
ventor send a oor rebus, just for variety? it 
would seem so funny to receive one such from 
him. He wants to hear from Herbert, Rich- 
dore, Tommy Toppleton, &c. P.O. address, 
Duncan Ellerton, 193 Longworth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. — Clipper’s anagram bothers 
even our wise head. — Curly Cue shall see 
some of his head-work in print. Pip’s diago- 
nal is A.-- The acrostic by the ‘‘ Heathen 
Chinese” is A.— The anagrams by Moss 
Rose are first rate for us. — The covers for 
the Magazine, which are advertised, are to be 
put on by a book-binder. 

Moss Rose intends, if possible, to appear 
every month in the head-work. About a 
dozen others have expressed a similar pur- 
pose. We should be most happy to give up 
the department to this baker’s dozen; but 
some five thousand others object, and declare 
that they also wish to be represented in the 
favorite column. We should be glad to have 
the head-work covered with moss roses; but, 
in justice to the rest of the multitude, we hope 
she will not persist in her intention. 

WIsH CORRESPONDENTS. Paul Cassagnac, 
Box 228, Norfolk, Va. — F. H. C.,6 Moreland 
Street, Boston Highlands, stamps, coins, and 
specimens of amateur papers. 
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BOYS AS PRINTERS. 


CERTAIN writer of juvenile books has 

been rather severely criticised because he 
is said to overrate and exaggerate the powers 
and capacities of boys between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen. In other words, he has 
the audacity to describe a young man of six- 
teen as an engineer, actually ‘‘ running the 
machine,” comprehending the mechanism of 
a steam engine, making its repairs, and doing 
all that a full-grown man would be expected 
to do. We do not think such a boy is a 
“monster.” ‘There is just such a youth with- 


in half a dozen miles of Boston, who does all 
this, even to pulling the machine to pieces, 
making the needed repairs, and putting it to- 
gether again. 


In the waters around Stock- 
holm there are scores of little steamers, some 
of them no larger than a ship’s long-boat. 
In many of them, we confess that we were not 
much surprised to see boys of fourteen or six- 
teen in charge of the wheel, and also of the 
engine. And this was in Europe, where 
neither men nor boys are so progressive as 
in our own country. 

The ‘‘ boy heroes” of our great Rebellion 
have passed into history with the veterans of 
a hundred fields; but ‘old fogies ” would 
scout at their deeds on the pages of honest 
fiction. History gives us hundreds, if not 
thousands, of instances of boys of sixteen and 
eighteen who have led armies, who have pre- 
sided in councils of state, and who have dis- 
tinguisiied themselves above all others by 
their heroic deeds. We remember several 
boys who at eighteen were in command of 
merchant ships. We believe the boys are 
still capable of great things, and we can put 
our finger on a dozen who, after a month’s 
practical experience, would be able to run a 
locomotive, or manage a stationary engine. 

We have before us a specimen’ of type- 
setting “done by a youth of eighteen, who, 
less than a year ago, was totally unacquainted 
with the art, and who has been entirely self 
taught.” Perhaps a veteran compositor or 
proof-reader might criticise it, but to us it 





looks like a perfect piece of work. It was 
printed on the ‘‘ Novelty Press,” by the same 
young man. We should hardly dare to tell 
of such an achievement in a juvenile story, 
for some slow-moulded old fogy would cer- 
tainly declare that it was an impossible feat. 
The mania for printing among the boys has 
extended all over the country, and we have 
examined hundreds of specimens of news- 
papers, pamphlets, cards, programmes, bill- 
heads, and similar work, done by boys of 
from twelve to fifteen, which could not be 
distinguished from the ordinary productions 
of a first-class job office. Nearly all of them 
are done on the Novelty Press, whose pro- 
prietors furnish type, cases, rollers, rules, 
chases, and all the furniture of an office, 
specially prepared for the use of amateurs. 
The boys who use these presses and material 
are almost invariably self taught, and nota 
few of them derive a considerable revenue 
from the business. Many more print for their 
fathers and friends. One of our poet contrib- 
utors sends his effusions neatly printed by 
his son, a boy of twelve. Another, whose 
father is the president of a large manufac- 
turing corporation, prints all the notices of 
the stockholders’ meetings, the votes, the bill- 
heads, the labels, and even the proceedings of 
the meetings. 

We give boys and girls credit for the capa- 
city and the skill to do a great deal; but we 
confess that the operations of the young 
people with the Novelty Press and its furni- 
ture fairly amaze us; and we have an ambi- 
tion to write a story of a ‘‘ Boy Printer,” who 
supports his aged mother and half a dozen 
brothers and sisters by job printing; but we 
are afraid of being accused of exaggeration. 
We should not dare to say that a boy of six- 
teen taught himself to set type, and did the 
press-work of a thousand bill-heads, cards, or 
circulars, and received even half the usual 
price for such a job, though we know of scores 
of boys who have done this, and pocketed the 
proceeds, doing work which only a critical 
printer could call inferior to the ordinary job 
work. 

Though we have been speaking specially 
of boys, we are aware that Our Girls make 
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excellent printers, and we have heard of sev- 
eral who have become quite as proficient in 
the ‘‘art-preservative” as the boys. Hun- 
dreds of women earn their daily bread by it, 
and we think some of the girls whose time 
hangs heavily on their hands might be in- 
structed as well as amused by learning to set 
types. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
XXXII 


Ror BOYS AND GIRLS: We explored 
Pesth, and we explored Buda, or Ofen, 
which is connected with the Hungarian capi- 
tal by a magnificent suspension bridge. The 
two places are sometimes called ‘‘ Budapest.” 
The Buda side is oftener called Ofen, which is 
the German word for a stove, on account of 
the hot springs there. We went into the old 
Turkish Bath, where both sexes bathe to- 
gether in the steaming waters. The building 
is said to be a Roman structure, is half under 
ground, and was but dimly lighted by a single 
gauze-covered window. Though it was a cold, 
raw day outside, in three minutes the perspi- 
ration started upon our bronzed features, and 
we were glad to beat a hasty retreat. 

The royal palace of the Hungarian kings is 
on a high hill on the bank of the Danube. 
There is a tunnel under it for the benefit of 
teams that wish to reach the other side, and a 
railroad up an inclined plane of forty-five de- 
grees for those who desire to attain the sum- 
mit, though this feat may be accomplished by 
the aid of winding stairs, through dark arches. 
It is a fortified position. In the attempted 
revolution of 1849, a fierce battle was fought 
here, and the new bridge was first used and 
fully tested in the hurried retreat of the Mag- 
yars, though the Austrians used it in a simi- 
lar manner soon after, for the works were 
finally captured. Near the palace is a monu- 
ment to the Austrian soldiers who fell on that 
bloody day. 

There is not much to be seen in Pesth, and on 
a Sunday evening we went on board of the 
Orient, to be in readiness to go ‘‘ Down the 
Danube” the next morning. The steamer is 
the finest we have seen in Europe, though to 
meet the requirements of the travelling public 
in the United States she would need consider- 
able improvement. She has an elegant saloon 
on deck, with a smoking-room forward of 
this, so that non-smokers are saved from the 
abomination of being obliged to live in a cloud 
all the time. The cabin below is very fair. A 
hurricane deck extends nearly the entire length 





of the boat. She has a dozen state-rooms, 
labelled ‘‘ Kabine,” which are each leased to 
passengers at the moderate rate of sixty-nine 
florins, silver, or thirty-four dollars and fifty 
cents, which is eleven dollars and fifty cents 
per day. Each accommodates but two per- 
sons, and they are furnished only to those 
who have paid first-class fare. But the de- 
mand for them is so great that they are all 
taken up even two weeks before they are 
wanted. 

On the hurricane deck there is space for at 
least fifty of these rooms, and then the boat 
would not be as high as our steamers. The 
books say that these steamers are built on the 
American plan; they would be if this im- 
provement were added to them. However, 
the fast steamers on the Danube are a vast 
improvement upon everything else in Europe, 
and we hope that the ‘“ march of intellect” 
will still continue. 

‘* All hands” were dressed in very tidy uni- 
forms of blue, and the deck hands looked as 
‘‘salt” as possible, though they never get 
even a snuff of sea air. The captain looked 
nice enough, and wore sufficient gold lace, to 
command a man-of-war; but he was a gen- 
tleman. The ‘“ feeding” arrangements of 
these steamers are very elaborate. From 
seven to nine, coffee and biscuits are served, 
as required. Breakfast is a formidable affair, 
served in seven or eight courses, and comes 
off about eleven o’clock. It requires a full 
hour to go through the programme. At six 
comes dinner, with about the same number of 
courses, and occupying rather more than an 
hour of the traveller’s spare time. 

The trip down the river was ‘very pleasant, 
though there is nothing in the shape of 
scenery to engage the attention, except for 
about half a dozen miles, where the river 
breaks through the mountain chain. Here it 
is quite equal to the Rhine, with more of real 
grandeur, and with even a few old castles to 
fill up the picture. At Orsova we changed 
into another steamer, without any particular 
reason for doing so. The Sophie is built on 
the same plan as the Orient, but is smaller, 
though she draws about the same water. Her 
captain, while on the bridge, wore elegant 
white kid gloves, and was otherwise a regular 
fresh-water dandy. 

On the voyage we had quite a number of 
Wallachians, all titled gentlemen, we were 
told. They were substantial-looking men, and 
spoke French very fluently. We had also 
Greeks, Jews, Armenians, and we know not 
what other races. On Wednesday, the towns 
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in Bulgaria began to have a decidedly Oriental 
aspect, and mosques and minarets were seen. 
At Roustzuk our voyage down the Danube 
came to an end. We landed, and valise in 
hand, were driven into the custom-house by 
as ugly-looking a Turk as we ever wish to see. 

We intimated to a very good-looking Turk, 
in full Oriental costume, that we were prepared 
to ‘‘ face the music.” Ever since, we have won- 
dered that the Turks have not made greater 
progress in civilization and the arts, for cer- 
tainly this man had an inquiring mind. He 
looked the matter over very thoroughly, 
opened sundry little packages, of ‘‘no value 
to any one but the owner,” pulled out the 
cologne bottle, opened the soap box, and 
dived down to the very bottom of the valise. 
When our trunk was brought in, we trembled 
for the little things we had purchased on our 
journey; but the Turk contented himself with 
fastening a leaden tag upon it, which he 
stamped with a machine very like a pair of 
tongs. We saw it put into the baggage car, 
after the man had demanded and we had paid 
a backshish of thirty kreutzers. 

We proceeded to Varna by railroad, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and twenty miles. We 
should say that one half of the country through 
which we passed was waste land, overgrown 


with bushes, and not even available for pas- 


turage. But a vast quantity of grain is raised 
in Turkey, and at nearly every station where 
we stopped there were many ox-teams from 
the country with which wheat had been 
brought for shipment. The Turks in charge 
of them were evidently from remote places, for 
they seemed to gaze with wonder and aston- 
ishment at the train, and at the Europeans in 
the cars. 

We saw an occasional village in the dis- 
tance; but, as a general rule, the landscape 
presented very few houses. Those near the 
road were villanously mean, and well-bred 
swine in America would object to such filthy 
and dilapidated habitations. We saw a Turk 
ploughing with a wooden plough, the oxen 
yoked about six feet apart. The cattle, in 
part, are a species of buffalo, black, with long 
crooked horns, lopping down to the eyes. 

It was ten at night when we arrived in 
Varna. While waiting in the station we no- 
ticed half a dozen of the story-book Turks, 
who, we were told, were policemen. They 
wore the great bagging trousers, the short 
Jacket, and the broad red belt, with the jaunty 
fez. In the belt in front they carried a pair of 
€normous horse-pistols, at least two feet long, 
with an ugly-looking knife. They certainly 
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looked formidable, but they were as harmless 
as unweaned chickens. 

The train went nearly to the end of a long 
causeway, built out into the sea, where the 
passengers were taken off in boats to the 
steamer. The Black Sea has a bad reputa- 
tion, but it was quiet enough just then. The 
steamer — the America — was a large and sub- 
stantial vessel. We noticed that her engine 
was from the Allaire Works, in New York. 
She belonged to the Austrian Lloyds Com- 
pany. At half past eleven at night we sat 
down to dinner; and, as we were obliged to 
follow the programme, about an hour was 
consumed in this unseasonable meal, though, 
as we had not dined, it was not altogether out 
of time. 

The steamer started, and we tried to go for- 
ward and see what she was; but the gangway 
on each side was lined with sleeping Turks, 
and we took our midnight walk on the hurri- 
cane deck. Then we turned in and slept 
soundly till seven in the morning. When we 
woke, we found that the Black Sea was sus- 
taining its reputation. It blew hard, and the 
steamer was pitching heavily in the short 
chop sea. We turned over and went to sleep 
again, for we could hear the rain pattering on 
the deck above — our state-room was on the 
main deck, though the greater part of the 
rooms were below. A couple of hours later 
we *‘turned out,” and found about two thirds 
of the passengers sick. The Turks ‘had it 
bad:” and the sight of a seasick Turk is not 
pleasant. We found coffee and very hard 
crackers on the table in the cabin, of which 
we partook. We went on deck, and over the 
stormy sea saw the coast. We waited patient- 
ly till noon for the breakfast which the regu- 
lations in the cabin promised. It did not 
come, and we hammered one of the cracker? 
till we broke it, and, at the imminent risk c. 
cracking our teeth, ate half of one. 

About this time we entered the Bosphorus. 
and were obliged to use our eyes very dili- 
gently, for there is much to see, and much to | 
enjoy. When we were fairly in the midst of its 
glories, a lunch was spread in the cabin — as 
untimely as the dinner of the night before. 
But we seized the moment when the steamer 
stopped to send an officer on shore to the 
quarantine office, to devour a few sandwiches. 
An hour later the America came to anchor in 
the Golden Horn, and was immediately sur- 
rounded by boats filled with guides and hotel 
runners, anxious to capture the few passen- 
gers on board. ; 

OxIver OPTIC. 
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Words and Music by W. H. DELEHANTY. 
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am wait-ing here to meet my darling, And my heartis in a flutter with delight, or we 


kiss’d last night when we were parting, And this is where shebid mecome to-night. Whena - 


- way from her I am so lone-ly, Iknownotwhattodo, For herbrightsweet smile doesever 





Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by Lez & SHEPARD, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington. 
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cheer me, Her heart is warmandtrue. Oh when wekiss’dthen I saw her pretty blushes, 


turn’d her face away the blush to hide, I was hap-py with my bunch of ro - ses, 


lit-tlebunch ofroses by my side. Thereis something that I mustn’t tell, 


* 2 


And that is where this maid does dwell. 
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nherhair she wears a whiteca-mil - lia, And a dark blueis the co - lor of her 


eyes, AndTI call her my little bunch of roses, My darling,charming,captivating prize. 





2 


It was in those happy days of childhood 
When first I met this rogueish little belle, 
By a streamlet running through the wildwood, 
Though but a boy in love with her-I fell. 
She is now the pride of all the city, 
Of summers sweet eighteen, 
And is called by all a perfect beauty, 
A fawn-like fairy queen—oh! 
Now I meet her almost every evening, 
And I think it is the sweetest thing in life 
For to walk with the flower of my affection, 
Especially when she’s soon to be my wife. 
Chorus : 


3. 


Twas an evening when the moon was shining, 
And the little stars were tumbling bright above, 
Arm in arm we were walking in the garden, 
”T was then and there we both revealed our love. 
So.I asked there and then if-she would take me 
For better or for worse; 
Then she smiled on me so-very. sweetly, 
And answered, yes, of course—oh!- 
I confess that I never was so happy, 
Nor do I think that ever I could be, 
Till I marry my little bunch of roses, 
With a little bunch of roses on my knee. 
ss 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 


Horatio. ‘O, do leave off that noise, Emilia, will yer?” 
Lucretia. ‘ Don’t say ‘ Will yer,’ Horatio! Say ‘ Will you’!” 
Horatio. “All right. Leave of/ will you, Hmilyou!” 
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